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THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CHINA. 


OT many years ago our country was, according to universal 
popular report, called upon to appear in the new and impor- 
tant character of sponsor ; and, as the youngest nation, to intro- 
duce the oldest, at her own request, to the kingdoms of Europe. 
It was most confidently stated that the “‘ unification of the human 
race’’ had thereby been accomplished, although the exact signifi- 
cance of the process was never made quite clear. There were not 
wanting, to be sure, certain unbelievers, who insisted on demanding 
some practical results; but they were hardly allowed to have a 
hearing, and even when the Woosung Railway, constructed a few 
years ago with infinite pains and labor, was destroyed, and they 
pointed out that ‘the triumph of benighted obstructiveness had. 
been complete, they were told that such construction (N.B., 
by a British company) was ‘‘not in accordance with American 
policy.”’ Nothing daunted, and confident that the inexorable logie 
of events would bear them out, the unbelievers have steadily main- 
tained that the unification of the human race was xot thoroughly 
accomplished ; that excessive magnanimity was not a pronounced 
national characteristic ; that our ‘* policy’’ in the East was not in 
the least understood at home ; «and that upon the slightest invasion 
of what our people consider their interests, they would disclaim all 
responsibility for the ‘‘ oldest nation’’ whom they had introduced 
to the civilized world, and would publicly denounce her as an irre- 
claimable tramp. 
In turning over newspaper files one can refresh his memory with 
accounts of the reception of the first Embassy. Mr. Burlingame 
(whose keen sense of humor must have taken in the full absurdity 
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of the situation) and the unctuous natives who accompanied him 
had a royal progress through the land. Mr. Caleb Cushing, an 
ex-minister to China, made speeches which contrasted curiously 
with his despatches of years before ; Dr. Holmes, in graceful verse, 
expressed the hope that we should see 


‘* Erie blend its waters blue 
With the waves of Tung-Ting-hu,”’ 


and the champagne of Delmonico and the fish and birds of Taft at 
Point Shirley were produced in lavish measure. But when, only a 
few months ago, a second Embassy arrived at San Francisco, none 
could be found so poor as todo it reverence, and the telegraph 
strongly intimated that its advent was nearly made the occasion of 
an exceptionally vigorous stoning of the resident Mongolians, 
whose neat appearance excited ‘‘ much indignation.’’ The king- 
doms of Europe are, in fact, requested to take notice that the 
youngest nation is threatened by her whilom protégé with “‘ an 
Asiatic invasion.”’ 

In this changed position of affairs, it may not be amiss to offer 
some information in regard to the real state of our relations with 
China, about which nothing could be less surprising than the preva- 
- lence of confused ideas and misconceptions. For the labor and 
trouble involved in obtaining detailed knowledge of a nation so far 
away, and having so little in common with our own, presuppose an 
active concern therein which up to this time has not been possessed 
‘by any large portion of our people. Let us, then, begin with 
American interests in China, and the policy adopted to foster them. 

We have, first, a certain number of missionaries, faithful and 
devoted men and women, to whose zeal and self-denial it is a 
pleasure and a duty to bear witness ; but there is nothing distinc- 
tively national about their ways of teaching and preaching the 
Gospel and healing the sick. 

Next come our diplomatic and consular services ; an adequate 
account of which would far outrun any possible limits of this paper, 
but which call for some comment. We have had Ministers, and 
they have (no thanks to our system) been good, often very able, 
ones; and we had, until his recent resignation, a Secretary of 
Legation (nine or ten times left as Chargé d’Affaires) who would 
have been an honor to any country—the excellent and learned 
Dr. S. Wells Williams. It is certain, however, that not one of 
these envoys, whatever may have been his loyalty to the doctrine 
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of republican simplicity, failed to experience, during his term of 
office, a greater or less degree of humiliation at the contrast be- 
tween his position and that of the representatives of nations far less 
important than the United States. This humiliation is, of course, 
enhanced by the consideration attached by Orientals to appropriate 
and dignified surroundings. I may briefly instance the introduction 
of the late J. Ross Browne to the scene of his labors, although the 
story, were it not a matter of record, would hardly be believed. 
Arriving at the gates of Pekin, full of high hopes (the offspring of 
the enthusiasm created by the Burlingame Embassy), he was denied. 
admittance, and was only finally passed in by a companion, who, 
having by chance an old passport at hand, represented himself as 
Minister and Mr. Browne as his friend! A few occurrences of this 
sort must materially support the mandarins in their statements to 
the people that the foreign ambassadors are the bearers of tribute 
to the Middle Kingdom from the surrounding barbarous tribes. 

Our consular service, again, is something *‘ to make the natives 
of Dahomey jeer, and the very gods of solemnity laugh.’’ No- 
where in the world do we greatly shine in this regard ; but it mus‘ 
be borne in mind that the China consuls have the most remarkable 
and varied functions and powers. As long as an official of this 
class, at an English or Continental city, is occupied only in certify- 
ing invoices and writing to the Government to suggest the desira- 
bility of opening new and generally impossible avenues of trade, he 
cannot do much harm ; but in China it is very different. At Hong 
Kong, a British colony with a civil list and a garrison, the consul 
holds his excguatur from the British Government, and passes a mild 
existence amid certified invoices and extended protests ; whereas his 
neighbor at Canton is almost a small sovereign. The latter is judge, 
jury, surrogate, commander-in-chief, and general paternal governor 
of the American residents ; and this because of what is called ex- 
territorial jurisdiction. Foreign governments have most properly 
refused to give the Chinese any power over the persons or property 
of their subjects or citizens, engaging to hold and exercise such 
power themselves ; and thus it happened that up to 1870, in which 
year Congress passed an act giving appeal to the Circuit Court of 
California, the Consul, provided his acts were approved by the 
Minister, possessed tremendous powers, even those of life and 
death, and incurred grave responsibilities. The American residents 
do all honor to a number of excellent men who have filled these 
positions, from time to time, with ability and integrity, and at the 
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cost of many personal sacrifices ; but they sadly cry, O sz sic omnes ! 
It may well be pardoned to them if, while they would ‘‘ hurl back’’ 
an accusation of partiality for any system of the effete despotisms 
of Europe, they are still affected at times with a desolating doubt 
as to whether there may not be, after all, something worth copying 
in those systems. They contrast, for instance, that of Great Britain, 
which makes the service so honorable and attractive that entrance 
thereto is eagerly sought by an excellent class of specially-fitted 
men, notwithstanding the drawbacks of prolonged exile, slow pro- 
motion, and modest remuneration,—this system they contrast with 
one which makes it possible to send a man to perform commercial, 
judicial, and almost diplomatic, functions among an ancient and 
formal Oriental people, because he has been an efficient ‘‘ worker’’ 
in the primaries of Oshkosh or Yuba Dam. Nor is this all. The 
**worker’’ from Oshkosh may be a very good fellow, and if he could 
settle down and give his mind to it, his native versatility might in 
time make him a useful officer ; but the chances are that his life is 
passed in fear that he may be displaced by a patriot whose heart 
**beats more proudly to the flag’’ than even his own—for the 
** worker’ seems to have a greedy appetite for consulates. The 
Jamented Lincoln used to tell of three men who called upon him, 
each claiming that he had secured his election, and each wanting a 
consulate as a reward—Liverpool preferred. Mr. Lincoln said that 
he told them that another man had Liverpool, and that he had 
nothing left ‘* nearer than Trincomalee.”’ 

Thus it is that consuls come and consuls go, and with these 
changes come new constructions of rules, new modes of dealing, 
and general douleversement. ‘‘1 don’t want to know nothin’ that 
happened before I come. I jest calkilate to run this consulate 
accordin’ to my own idees,’’ said a newly-arrived incumbent to the 
gentleman who had held the office temporarily, and who had 
politely offered to show him how matters stood. The hay-seed was 
clearly not out of the new-comer’s hair ; he had walked up from the 
steamer, and the weather was very warm ; he wore that most offen- 
sive of garments, a wrinkled mustard-colored duster. But why 
should fun be made of him or his kind? Why tell of the man who, 
on taking office, sent a circular to the community, thanking them 
for favors shown the consulate in times past, and soliciting a con- 
tinuance of their patronage ; or why repeat the story of the consul 
who sent invitations to a body of residents, mainly English, to 
come and ‘‘ exchange friendly congratulations’ in honor of the 
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Fourth of July(!) and added that ‘‘ on this occasion the frank and 
free usages of respectable American society will prevail’’? Why 
indeed? It is really remarkable that any good men should come 
out under such circumstances, or should remain and work according 
to their lights. It is a wonder that there are not more like the 
gentleman from New York, who took one look at the miserable port 
to which he was accredited, sent his luggage off to the steamer 
again, and returned to his native land, occupying himself on the 
way in denouncing the deception which had been practiced upon 
him. Yet our system does not save us money, for satisfactory estab- 
lishments at the leading ports, where alone they are needed, would 
cost less than the present aggregate. There is one particularly for- 
lorn settlement, described a long time ago in a certain jocular re- 
port as containing twelve inhabitants, of whom ‘“‘ seven had de/i- 
rium tremens and five were bankrupt.’’ At another time there 
dwelt at this place one American citizen, an able-bodied man, quite 
competent to take care of himself. But to govern and protect him 
a full-fledged consul and a patriotic marshal were sent out ; and it 
may be noticed that Congress persists in keeping this port on the 
list, although with the withdrawal of the American flag from the 
Yangtsze fleet there can scarcely be the ghost of an excuse for so 
doing. 

Last among the interests which bind us to China come those 
of commerce. In buying the large amount of Chinese products 
which we import, and in selling the few American products which 
we export, a number of firms of excellent repute and much enter- 
prise are employed. They perpetuate some honored names, 
and commend themselves to the good-will both of the natives in 
China and of their friends at home. We had ships and steamers ; 
but no longer are our swift clippers eagerly chartered as of yore to 
carry teas to England as well as to this country. One steam line 
under the American flag still runs from San Francisco to Yokohama 
and Hong Kong, but the steamers which plied between Japan and 
Shanghae have passed into the hands of the Japanese ; those run- 
ning in the great Yangtsze (a splendid pioneer line), into those of 
the Chinese ; and the Canton river boats into those of a British 
company. Despite all this, there is no doubt that Americans have 
exerted an influence in the foreign communities of China which is 
wholly disproportioned to their number. This is a legitimate cause 
for satisfaction and even pride ; for this influence is secured by the 
exercise on the part of individuals, independently of all official 
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action, of the best of those traits which are the special inheritance 
and distinction of our nation. 

Such are American interests in China. The American policy 
can be more briefly described. The English opened commercial 
relations with China, and we followed them, and came in for a share 
of the privileges. Those commercial relations and privileges have 
been greatly extended and developed in a simple and efficient man- 
ner—by shot, shell, and cold steel ; the English have led and we 
have followed ; they have done all the extending and we have done 
the sharing. The programme has never greatly varied. The China- 
men thought the Bogue forts in the Canton River a Gibraltar, but 
Sir Gordon Bremer laid his squadron alongside and down they 
went. ‘* Two piecee man no can stop one side,’’ was the explana- 
tion of the Chinese commander. ‘* S’pose you wantchee come in- 
side mi mussee wantchee go outside.’’ Sir Hugh Gough opened 
Shanghae in like manner. In 1859 there was a slight variation, 
the British fleet having been repulsed in attempting to pass the 
Peiho forts. About twelve months thereafter, two hundred and 
gixty sail of men-of-war and transports anchored in the Gulf of 
Pochili in a single day ; some twenty thousand English and French 
troops were landed ; and the forts were taken. There remained 
thousands of the presumedly invincible Tartar cavalry, but a company 
of Probyn’s or Fane’s horse—six-foot Sikhs mounted on splendid 
Arabs—having been sent after them, came back and reported 
that the Chinamen were like moorjee (fowl)—‘‘ very hard to catch, 
and of no use when caught.’’ San-ko-lin-sin, the great Tartar gen- 
eral, sent despatch after despatch to Pekin, saying that he was 
sweeping the barbarians from the earth ; but he followed the last 
despatch himself, and then, just as the officer commanding the 
siege batteries had his watch in his hand, and the fine division of 
the present Lord Napier of Magdala was drawn up for the assault, 
the gates were thrown open, ar. this hitherto mystical city was at 
the mercy of the conqueror. After these wars came new treaties, 
each giving greater privileges than the last ; and as soon as England 
had made one, in came the other nations, including our own, and 
did likewise—securing in all cases what is called the ‘‘ favored 
nation clause,’’ a stipulation that the country shall have any rights 
or favors which may be granted to any other. Thus we have the 
American policy in China in a nutshell. When the work has been 
done we have stepped in and helped to possess the land. 
- I desire to guard myself from the imputation of giving a pessi- 
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mist coloring to the foregoing, of putting forward grievances, or of 
demanding any new adjustment of our interests. It is well to state 
things exactly as they are, and one can hope that time may remedy 
wrongs and shortcomings. There are three statements, however, 
which it is well to make as plainly and strongly as possible. 

I. To say, as one does here, that England has forced trade upon 
the Chinese, and treated them badly, while we have not done so, is 
Pharisaic to the last and most offensive degree. If we have really 
thought so, why, in the name of all that is just, have we claimed a 
shate of every privilege which Great Britain has secured at the point 
of the bayonet ? 

II. The idea that the Chinese Government likes or favors us, 
more than other nations, is a complete and mischievous fallacy. 
Liking and favor are shown in some substantial manner, and any 
person who has credited this ridiculous theory may be safely chal- 
lenged to adduce any single action in the past half century bearing 
in the slightest degree in that direction. The burden of proof rests 
with the supporters of the dogma. In fact, it may be doubted if the 
verb ‘‘to like’’ is found in the vocabulary of Chinese officials. It is 
safe to credit them with absolute indifference to most foreign govern- 
ments, and with a wholesome fear of the fleets and armies of others. 

III. The Chinese Government would not only cheerfully assent 
to, but eagerly favor and assist, the removal of every foreigner from 
their shores to-morrow morning, and such removal would be the 
logical and unavoidable result of a policy founded simply on a com- 
pliance with their views and wishes. 

It must always be borne in mind that the relations and policy 
which have just been described have had for their raison d’étre only 
the doings, direct and indirect, of a few hundreds of our citizens 
living upon, or sailing to and from, the shores of the Central Flow- 
ery Kingdom. It is for this very simple and adequate reason that 
they have been a matter of indifference to the great mass of our 
people. China was to the latter an Ultima Thule, whither the 
missionaries went, sped on their way by farewell services on ships’ 
decks ; the vauriens, sent out for their ‘* moral health ’’ under charge 
of the captains; and the young men for whom places had been 
secured in the hongs ; and whence came teas, and fire-crackers, and 
men with yellow faces and (reputedly) full pockets. Except in Cali- 
fornia Chinamen were rarely seen in this country ; and no one thought 
of their advent in that quarter as the opening of a great national 
problem. Suddenly, however, we have discovered that the devel- 
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opment of communication has worked its legitimate result, and that 
_ the mountain has come to Mohammed with a vengeance ; for while 
there may be in 1879 some seven hundred and fifty Americans in 
China, there are nearly two hundred thousand Chinese in the United 
States! It is unnecessary to tell the readers of this Review that 
these people came to our country just as some one thousand Euro- 
peans per day came only a few years ago, and for the same reasons 
—because they want to better their worldly condition. They have 
accomplished a good deal for California, including the completion 


» of that iron road over the Sierras which has made her, in fact as in 


' mame, one of ‘‘ the States ;’’ but they have now fallen on evil days. 
Being frugal and careful, they have felt the strain of hard times less 

than the ‘* Caucasians,’’ particularly those from Ireland, and the 
) latter have begun to demand that the Chinese shall ‘‘ go,’’ and are 

trying, in the meantime, to make their lives here as disagreeable as 
) possible, because their own interests are touched by competition. 
‘ It is not within the scope of this paper to discuss the nature of 
this demand, as yet coming chiefly from one set of alien refugees 
that another shall get out of their way. Accepting the fact that as 
the former, unlike the latter, have votes, no claim of theirs can fail 
to receive respectful attention from the politicians ; and reflecting 
that as yet only our Pacific States have felt the pressure, we can 
form some idea of the future importance of the ‘‘ Chinese Ques- 
tion.’” Hluman nature being the same on both shores of the con- 
tinent, we may be quite sure that if the immigration increases, and 
makes itself felt in the East, we shall hear the same cry as in Cali- 
fornia, and shall be called upon to say whether these people shall go 
orstay. It is a grave question, and a layman can but attempt, as is 
done in this article, to clear the question of some complications 
with which it is encumbered, and present it as it must, sooner or 
later, be faced. These complications are due to ignorance and con- 
fused ideas about our present position toward the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and about some supposed enormous commercial advantages 
which would be lost if we should send the Chinamen away. 

The officials at Pekin are men of a very highdegree of ability 
and astuteness, and perfect masters of the Asiatic style of diplo- 
macy. Confronted with them in that isolated city are the foreign 
representatives, who have of late years made a show of acting in 
concert wherever the interests of their countries have permitted, 
but have really had but little of importance to occupy them. In the 
years, however, which succeeded thetapture of the Peiho forts and 
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of the capital, our friends of the Tsung-li-Yamun, or Foreign 
Office, found cause for grave concern in the position of their coun- 
try. They had once again been thoroughly thrashed, and then 
made to pay the bills. The British minister, perfectly aware of the 
advantages which he had gained, had been firm and unyielding. 
The Frenchman was, as always in those times, touchy and aggres- 
sive. The Russian, true to his national character, sagacious, pa- 
tient, and persisten*, had lost no opportunity of advancing his Sibe- 
rian frontier. ‘* Pour enterrer ces trois Russes la, il faudra un grand 
morceau de terrain,’’ was the pithy remark made when the murderous 
mob at Tientsin had included some Muscovites in the slaughter of 
the French. Before they knew it, 1868 would be at hand, and then 
must come “‘ revision’’ of the treaties—a euphemism, as they all 
knew, for additional concessions. They were fortunate, however, 
in having at this juncture an able adviser. It may not be generally 
known that Lord Elgin, about 1858, had insisted on the appoint- 
ment of a foreign Inspectorate of Customs, for the purpose of secur- 
ing a proper collection of the duties out of which the war indemnity 
was to be paid. This service, which has been of great value to 
China, has for its head an Inspector-General by the name of Robert 
Hart, an Irishman of high character and remarkable ability, who 
has thus far in his career combined an honest devotion to his em- 
ployers’ interests with remarkable fairness to his fellow ‘‘ Euro- 
peans,’’ and has thus attained a position of trust and influence 
never before so much as approached by any foreigner in China. He 
is understood to act almost as a Foreign Secretary, and it is but fair 
to give him a share of the credit of a new departure, made at the 
time just mentioned. 

It was abruptly announced to the world that China was to send 
an ambassador to foreign lands, and that Mr. Anson Burlingame 
had been chosen to fill the place. The time was selected and the 
arrangements made with admirable shrewdness, and, what with the 
effusive reception in America and the arrival in England just at the 
time of a reaction from the policy of Palmerston, a rare success was 
achieved. The object of this mission was indirectly to postpone the 
revision of the treaties; and to this day that revision has not been 
accomplished. It is to a short so-called treaty made by this em- 
bassy in Washington that one hears frequent reference in connec- 
tion with our crucial Chinese problem of to-day. This treaty was 
locked upon in the East as rather a joke, for the only provisions not 
included in the more important treaty of Tientsin seemed to be 
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that the Chinese must not kidnap Americans, and that if China 
wanted engineers from America to build railroads we would send them 
—the two things being about equally improbable. It is to the gen- 
eral agreement that the citizens of one country may reside and travel 
freely in the other that importance is now attached, and if there 
were no better claim than this for the Chinese here, they might 
pack up their josses and opium pipes and take the next steamer. 
The protection of foreigners in China by the Chinese is as wild a 
fiction as one of Jules Verne’s stories. At Shanghae, for instance, 
far the most important of all the ports, not only have the foreign- 
ers had to protect themselves, but they have protected the China- 
men too! More than this, it is due to foreigners, not only that 
this city is standing to-day, but that the present dynasty has been 
maintained on the throne. 

In August, 1860, an overwhelming force of Taeping rebels ap- 
proached Shanghae, where there were barely soldiers enough to 
make a proper picket-line. As the head of the column, pursuing the 
rear-guard of the Imperialists neared the gate of the native city, a 
gun of the Madras artillery opened on them, and the ball went 
through the upper story of an American missionary’s house. In he 
ran to the consul, who had just written a letter to the Taoutae, or 
Governor, requesting him to ‘‘ send out an armed force and disperse 
that rabble,’’ and who was about to betake himself to the friendly 
shelter of a clipper ship. To the good man’s complaint he replied : 

“* By the treaty of Tientsin, sir, you have an undoubted right to 
reside in your house in peace and quiet.’”’ 

** But, Mr. Consul, they are riddling it with cannon-balls.”’ 

** All that I can say to you, sir, is that the treaty guarantees you 
peace and quict in your residence. Excuse me, if you please !’’ 
And off the consul went to the ship. He might have claimed that 
he had a good precedent for his action, since the Taoutae to whom 
he had just written was at that moment a panic-stricken refugee, 
hidden, with his wives and treasure, on board a foreign steamer. 
If any one would like a comment on this matter of protection, he 
might get it from any one of the mercantile community who man- 
ned the inner line of defense under that burning sun, with the shells 
ef the ‘‘ Nimrod’’ rattling over their heads, and the smoke and 
flame from the burning villages rising about them on every side. 
As for travel in China, beyond certain limits it may simply be said 
that one takes his life in his hands—and sometimes lays it down, as 
more than one fine fellow has done of late years. 
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So far as treaty rights, therefore, are concerned, our Mongolian 
friends have a weak case. Let us inquire next about the enormous 
and increasing commerce. What our trade is as compared with 
what it might be under different laws and a settled currency, or with 
that carried on with China by England and her dependencies, can 
be ascertained from easily accessible statistics; but even these 
require comment. Of the tea shipped to this country, quite a large 
amount is bought by English houses, paid for by English money, 
and sold here for English account. Of the imports of merchandise 
to San Francisco—exclusive of the tea and silk in transit—nearly all 
comes from Chinese houses to Chinese houses. Our exports are in 
value comparatively a bagatelle, cotton goods and petroleui being 
the only ones worth naming. Thanks to abnormally low prices and 
freights, we are working our trade in the former up towards the 
ante-bellum figures, but we are utterly and hopelessly behind Great 
Britain, and are terribly handicapped in various ways. We send, 
for instance, a very honest and handsome kind of cotton goods to 
China, and assert that the natives ought to prefer them ; and, toa 
very limited extent and for,special purposes, they do. But if they 
can get an article for considerably less money which will serve their 
purpose nearly as well, the great bulk of their trade will be in the 
latter. This can be illustrated by an actual occurrence. An ex- 
perienced shipper in London received, not long ago, a letter from 
his friend in this country pointing out that drills were very cheap, 
and suggesting that he would do well to have them shipped direct 
to China for his account, and to avail himself of the low interest 
and financial facilities at his command at home. The answer came 
at once: ‘‘ Manchester, England, and Manchester, America, are all 
the same to me, but I am not an educator. My business is to sup- 
ply what the Chinese want and order from me. I send you a sam- 
ple of cloth by book post. If you can get it made cheaper than I 
can, I will take one hundred thousand pieces!’’ This sample, 
placed beside a piece of American cloth, looked like skimmed 
milk beside cream, and from it an experienced chemist took just 184 
per cent of its weight in pipe-clay, worth at the pit’s mouth $3.50 
per ton! We indulge the hope, and perhaps with some reason, 
that our goods may live down such stuff as this, but it will take a 
very long time. 

The falling-off in our carrying trade has been mentioned before, 
and the plain fact is that, as a whole, our commerce with China is 
less satisfactory and less profitable than it was twenty years ago, 
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and there is no sign of any marked improvement. It is amusing to 
read the suggestions from consuls sedulously telegraphed to the 
press from Washington. Some years ago one of these functionaries 
sent an impassioned appeal for the establishment of an American 
bank at Hong Kong, to afford a refuge from the extortion of the 
grasping British, who, by the by, are eager purchasers of American 
bills at the lowest competitive market rates. The absurdity of this 
idea was exposed, at the time, in an excellent letter from one of 
the most experienced American merchants ; but in the consul’s ab- 
sence his /ocum tenens has rehashed it and served it up again. The 
American firms in China, comprising some of the ablest men in the 
commercial world, having the closest relations with the best native 
merchants, and the command of the strongest home connections, 
have been moving heaven and earth for the past forty years to find 
new openings in trade between the two countries, and so eager 
have been shippers ‘at home that the custom-house entries have 
been watched, and shipments by certain vessels duplicated, in the 
chance of striking a market. No doubt they would be only too 
glad to learn something from the consuls ; but results thus far are 
not promising. 

Moreover, it is pretty certain that business, be it great or small, 
would go on, in one of several ways, if we banished the Chinamen ; 
and it is extremely unlikely that their government would concern 
itself about the presence at the treaty ports of a few hundred Amer- 
ican barbarians as long as those from other lands remain, so that 
this plea, again, gives our Celestial residents no hold at all. 

I contend, therefore, that in discussing the ‘‘ Chinese Question” 
(and since this article was begun the action of Congress has 
brought us face to face with it) we need the careful and well- 
matured opinions of our best men on the broad general principle of 
the admission or exclusion of any one class of foreigners. The object 
of this paper will have been gained if it shall help to dispose of 
side issues, and it is to be hoped that it may be followed by some 
which will treat the broad question in a competent manner, rather 
than say, as the Chairman of the House Committee does, that “* it 
is not a matter of principle but of policy’’ as to whether the Mon- 
golians shall come. That they will come, unless means are found to 
exclude them, may be regarded as certain. ‘The foul-mouthed 
demagogue to whom the newspapers gave a temporary notoriety 
may carry out his threat of blocking up the Golden Gate with their 
carcasses, and General Butler may establish, as he suggested, a fac- 
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tory for the conversion of their bones into fertilizers—the Six Com- 
panies will only ask, ‘* Has Sparta more ?”’ 

The excellent Dr. Adam Clarke informs his readers that, al- 
though he is well assured that two and two added together do make 
four, he would nevertheless listen most respectfully to any well-dis- 
posed person who would undertake to prove the contrary, and that 
he might, indeed, himself adduce certain considerations to that end. 
Such, I am inclined to think, would be the position of most of those 
who have known the Chinaman in his own home, with regard to the 
difficulty of excluding him. I am sure that all experts in the mat- 
ter would desire that our nation, in dealing with this important sub- 
ject, should appear in a more dignified light than has been the case 
in the past, or than is now promised, and that public attention 
should be at once intelligently and forcibly directed to the relations 
between the United States and China. 











THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE UNITED 
STATES NAVY. 


II. 


T is necessary to recur to the subject of the officers of the navy, 

in order to consider briefly a question which has assumed very 
great importance within the last few years—much greater impor- 
tance, indeed, than is generally appreciated. The officers who com- 
pose the managing and fighting part of a ship’s complement have 
already been enumerated as the captain, the executive officer, the 
navigator, the watch officers, and the subordinate officers—ensigns 
and midshipmen. Besides these, every ship carries one or more 
engineers, a surgeon, and a paymaster. These officers are a regular 
part of the naval establishment, and have, of late years, been 
known as the staff, in contradistinction to the military branch of 
the service, which is called the line. That a want of harmony has 
existed for some time past between the two branches of staff and 
line has peen known to everybody who reads the newspapers. This 
want of harmony is admitted and deplored by officers of both 
branches ; but their views as to its settlement are so directly oppo- 
site that no hope can be entertained of their ever agreeing. The 
difficulty began with the recognition of the staff as a regular branch 
of a military service, and assigning to them an assimilated rank with 
the officers of the navy. The arguments in favor of this were, as 
advanced by the staff, that they belonged to the organization of the 
navy ; that they shared with line officers the hardships inherent in 
foreign service and life on board ship; that they had always per- 
formed their duties faithfully ; and that long connection with the 
navy unfitted them for the practice of their professions in civil life, 
and took from them the opportunities of resuming such practice. 
In view of these facts, they claimed promotion in their respective 
corps, and, as a reward of long service, rank sufficient to free them 
from the alleged overbearing assumption on the part of line officers 
very much their juniors in years and service. They demanded, in 
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short, some official recognition of their positions, as part of the navy 
and as naval officers. 

There can be no question that this position was a perfectly 
sound and good one. It has been found expedient, in all naval 
services, to give rank to the staff corps, and the staff had good 
grounds for complaint in the actual existence of the abuses which 
they alleged. The line officers, however, resented this step, and 
in many instances they only embittered the strife by an unwar- 
rantable assumption over the staff, and by interference with them, 
instead of submitting to a decision of the question which was mani- 
festly just and inevitable, and which really concerned their own stand- 
ing in no way whatever. But since that time the encroachments of 
the staff have been steady. They hold now in their several corps an 
assimilated rank, and in all matters of etiquette and in many points 
of discipline a positive rank, with line officers which is out of keep- 
ing with their responsibilities. Their titles explain their functions, 
and they disclaim any share in the duties of discipline, the routine 
of management, or the responsibilities of command. But while thus 
disclaiming the only duties which could entitle them to high mili- 
tary rank—for rank, command, and responsibility should go to- 
gether—they claim an assimilated rank which makes them, in a 
measure, independent of the restraints of discipline. This assimi- 
lated rank has been accorded to them in advance of line officers of 
corresponding length of service, so that now, on board ship, the 
surgeon, the paymaster, and the engineer rank next to the com- 
manding officer. This has by no means eettled the question, for 
the line officers now assert that the direct result of such a condition 
of affairs is highly detrimental to the efficiency of the ship. They 
assert that, by the encroachments of the staff and the rulings of the 
Navy Department, the executive officer has been reduced from his 
lawful position of second in command, and that the efforts of the 
staff have been directed toward lessening the authority of this 
office, or abolishing it altogether. The executive office is one 
which is imperatively necessary to a proper condition of discipline. 
While the law holds the commanding officer responsible for every 
thing, it provides that the executive shall be, when practicable, the 
next in ‘@: the commander. Not only law, but long custom, 
the result of years of experience in the requirements of discipline in 
all maritime services, has established this office as next in impor- 
tance to that of commander. The lawful existence of a second in 
command insures the presence on board ship of an officer fully 
acquainted with the details of organization, possessing complete 
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knowledge of the plans and purposes of the commander, and there- 
fore capable of assuming the command in an emergency. It re- 
lieves the commanding officer of a thousand petty cares and annoy- 
ances in small matters of discipline, the sum of which make the 
duties very onerous for one man, and which, added to the respon- 
sibilities of command, would unfit the commander for the proper 
exercise of his legitimate functions. They would prevent strict 
attention to whatever service the ship may be employed upon, and 
would tend to make the captain a mere ship-board drudge. The 
existence of the executive makes the commanding officer the one 
to whom an appeal is always possible ; for in a well-disciplined ship 
the influence of the commander, though always felt, is seldom seen. 
He does not come into personal relations with the crew, his orders 
are transmitted through his officers, and the dignity and value of 
his office are greatly enhanced by a reserve which would be impos- 
sible if the office of executive were abolished. The commander lives 
alone. In the small space of a ship, in the intimate relations which 
must exist among a rumber of men so crowded together, it is of 
great advantage that the captain should be as much secluded a3 
possible. By occupying a separate cabin he is removed from the 
possibility of that familiarity which might breed contempt, and his 
intercourse with those under his command is formal and official. 
Moreover, he must, for many official purposes, have exclusive use 
of one apartment. His mind is free from the petty cares of the 
executive office, and he is thereby able to bring a clear and impar- 
tial judgment to the decision of any case which may be presented 
tohim. The true interests of the service seem to demand not only 
that the executive office should be maintained, but that its author- 
ity, under the commanding officer, should be beyond question or 
dispute. In foreign services its importance is so fully understood 
that the executive officer in the French navy is called /e second, and 
in the English service the duty is performed, under a captain, by an 
officer of the grade of commander. Moreover, the presence of a 
superior military officer in the officers’ mess is a check on impro- 
priety of conduct and a safeguard to discipline, which demands that 
an officers’ mess should be a purely military organization, and not a 
social one. Such was the status until very recent — (not 
law) declared the reverse, and removed from the exetttive officer 
the power to enforce order. Formerly it was the duty of this officer 
to interfere to prevent dispute and to forbid the introduction at the 
mess-table of such subjects as were manifestly improper topics of 
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conversation in a mess, such as criticisms on the orders or actions of 
the commanding officer, and the like. What was a duty but yester- 
day is a punishable offense to-day, and the officers’ mess exists, 
under present regulations, as a social organization with power to 
elect its own head—a state manifestly incompatible with a proper 
state of discipline. Constant change in the duties and relations of 
officers is not the least deleterious effect of the staff encroachments. 

Such are the arguments used by the line officers in resisting 
further advance in rank on the part of the staff. At the same time, 
it can not be denied that the present conditions of staff rank are 
absurd, and that some change which shall more closely define their 
rank is necessary. 

The line officers take rank among themselves in their respective 
grades according to the date of their commissions, and so do the 
staff officers among themselves and in their own corps ; but when 
the relative rank is considered the conditions are different. <A staff 
officer is supposed by law to have entered the service six years 
before the date of his actual appointment. This period of fictitious 
service was conceded in order to put staff officers on an equal foot- 
ing with line officers at the outset ; for the lowest relative rank held 
by a staff officer is that of ensign, and a line officer must necessarily 
have been in the service six years before he can hold that rank. 
But instead of a staff officer of the lowest grade in his corps taking 
rank with ensigns of the line according to the date of his commis- 
sion, he takes rank with those ensigns who entered the service six 
years before he did. For example, referring again to the very 
instructive Navy Register for July, 1878, it will be seen that there 
are eighteen assistant paymasters in the navy with the relative 
rank of ensign, who take rank among themselves according to the 
date of their commissions. The senior of these eighteen entered 
the service in May, 1875, and has therefore had three years’ service, 
and takes rank with those ensigns of the line who entered thé 
service in May, 1869. He therefore outranks all the ensigns of the 
line, except the three senior, by virtue of his six years of fictitious 
service. He would come in as No. 4 on the list of ensigns, although 
the officer whom he so outranks has been in the service actually 
nine years, amd holds a commission dated one year prior to that of 
the assistant paymaster. There are thirty passed assistant pay- 
masters with the relative rank of lieutenant. The junior of 
these entered the service in July, 1870, and will therefore take 
rank of all the line lieutenants who entered the service after 
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July, 1864. He will therefore outrank No. 111 on the list of line 
lieutenants, but will in his turn be outranked by all the succeeding 
_ lieutenants from No. 112 to No. 164 inclusive; he will outrank 

Nos. 165 to 178 inclusive, and be again outranked by No. 179; he 

will outrank No. 180, and be again outranked by No. 181, and so 

on down the list. If he and No. 180 and No. 181 were to serve 

together on a. board or court, who would take precedence? Not 

the senior lieutenant, for he is inferior in rank to the paymaster ; 

not the paymaster, for he is outranked by the junior lieutenant ; 

not the junior lieutenant, for he can not take rank of his senior of 

the line. Nor is this an isolated case. The example is taken 
entirely at hazard, and the same anomalies occur in every grade 

until the highest is reached. It is the constantly recurring question 
of conflicting authority which such a condition as this must bring 
up that has reopened the discussion of staff rank. The two ; 
4 branches of the service offer, however, very different remedies. The 
~~ staff propose to abolish assimilated rank and to assume positive 
rank with line officers. They even go so far as to propose to abol- 
ish the titles which designate their duties, and to assume -the line 
titles of captain, lieutenant, etc.—titles which, if words have any 
value, would be simply meaningless when applied to a surgeon or a 
paymaster. They propose, in order more clearly to define their 
positions, to remove from their uniforms the marks which designate 
their corps, and, in short, to assume all the characteristics of line 
officers, with the important, but entirely overlooked, exception of 
the duties and responsibilities which alone give sense and meaning 
to those characteristics. These are the measures of reform proposed 
by the extreme partisans of the staff, who are actuated, perhaps, by 
a carelessness and ignorance of the requirements of discipline, and 
an impatience of its restraints, and possibly even by the vulgar 
national fancy for sounding titles. The line officers, in resisting 
further encroachments on the part of the staff, claim to be actuated 
by consideration for the best interests of the service. They hold 
that with no diminution of responsibility there should be no dimi- 
nution of authority, and that the conditions of a naval or military 
service positively require that all who serve in it in any capacity 
should be subject to discipline. The extreme partisans of the line 
go as far in the opposite direction as those of the staff, and would 
abolish staff rank altogether ; though it is but fair to say that we 
believe the sober-minded majority in both branches would be found 
to be less extreme in their views. 
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The best interests of the service must be studied here, as in the 
question of promotion, and considerations of personal advantage to 
the officers themselves must be set aside. It is not reasonable to 
suppose that the officers of the navy can take an impartial and judi- 
cial view of the question. The line officers, although they may re- 
gard the best interests of the service, can not help being influenced 
by personal feeling in a case where personal authority is in question, 
and with the staff it is purely a question of personal dignity. In 
the settlement of the question one side must remain dissatisfied, 
and the decision should be made for the best good of the service, 
not of individuals. 

It would be difficult to explain how the efficiency of a ship can 
be enhanced by making the paymaster rank next to the command- 
ing officer. It might perhaps be easier to show that its efficiency 
would not be injuriously affected if the paymaster had no rank what- 
ever. If the paymaster has rank sufficient to set at defiance the 
restraints of discipline, and to raise points of law or regulation on 
every trivial matter of official intercourse, the efficiency of the ship 
may be seriously impaired, which the line officers assert to be now 
the case. While it is not to be denied that faithful service entitles 
an officer of any corps to due rank and consideration, yet to bestow 
on the staff a rank out of keeping with the importance of their 
responsibilities must serve, in the end, to bring contempt upon this 
meritorious and faithful class of officers whenever the necessities of 
war, demanding the utmost efficiency from the navy, should bring 
about a revulsion. 

The next subject that invites attention in a view of the present 
condition of the navy is the state of the enlisted men, the non- 
commissioned officers—or petty officers, as they are called in the 
naval service—and seamen, who form the crews, as well as the con- 
dition of discipline on board our ships of war under existing laws 
and regulations. The men are enlisted at various seaports and 
naval stations, for a term of three years, for general service ; that 
is, they are enlisted to serve in the navy at large, and may be sent 
to any ship, or sent from one ship to another, like the officers, but 
at the expiration of their term of enlistment they may demand 
their discharge, and the commanding officer must accede to their 
request, unless doing so would, in his judgment, too much reduce 
the effective force of his ship’s company. Men retained in the 
service after their terms of enlistment have expired receive extra 
pay. On the expiration of their three years of service they may 
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receive, at the option of their commanding officer, an honorable 
discharge, which entitles them to three months’ gratuitous pay, 
provi:led they again enlist within three months of the date of their 
discharge. Any man who enlists for three years may, at his own 
option, receive on discharge a continuous-service ticket, which will 
entitle him to extra pay at the rate of a dollar a month, provided 
he re-enlists within three months of the date of his discharge ; and 
to those who are entitled to honorable discharges the continuous- 
service certificates have the same value. The men are enlisted 
under various ratings, such as seaman, ordinary seaman, landsman, 
boy, and fireman, and receive pay according to these ratings ; but 
all petty officers are appointed from among the seamen, by the cap- 
tain of the ship, after the crew is detailed, and may be made or 
unmade at his pleasure. No one is enlisted as a petty officer. 
Besides the enlistments for general service, men are received into 
the navy from the training-ships. Any boy can enter on board one 
of these ships, with the consent of his parents or guardians, to serve 
in the navy until he is twenty-one years of age, and may be trans- 
ferred from the training-ship to a sea-going vessel during his ap- 
prenticeship. The number of men in the navy is limited to seven 
thousand five hundred, and it is intended, by the system of honor- 
able discharges, continuous-service tickets, and training-ships, to get 
into the service a class of men who will choose the navy as a 
regular occupation, and who will form the nucleus of a larger force 
in case of war. This system has succeeded so far, but it is a ques- 
tion whether the class of men thus obtained is the best that could 
be got for the service. The number, seven thousand five hundred, 
is very small, and the navy should therefore have the pick of the 
seafaring men of the country. Once in the service the inducement 
to the sailor to remain is sufficient, and the continuous-service plan 
gives assurance of steady employment to good men; and after 
twenty years’ continuous service the sailor may, if disabled, receive 
a pension, or become an inmate of the Naval Asylum at Philadel- 
phia. The chance of promotion is good. A good seaman who is 
steady and trustworthy is almost sure to become a petty officer. 
The wages are comparatively high, the duties are not so severe as 
in the merchant service, and there is no class of laboring men better 
cared for than the sailors of the United States Navy. The crew of 
a man-of-war has no cares. The captain is responsible for the com- 
fort of the men, the ration is abundant and wholesome, and their 
slightest wants are attended to without any thought on their own 
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part. Any complaint is sure of attention, and in sickness they have 
the best medical care. Notwithstanding these advantages, the 
navy is not popular among sailors, particularly among American 
sailors, nor is the class of men who enlist continuously such as it 
ought to be. The apprentice system may change this; but it is 
too soon yet to judge of its effects. The training-ships educate 
seamen, but there is no particular tie to bind them to the navy. 
They are as well trained for the merchant service as they are for 
men-of-war, and many of these boys will, no doubt, abandon the 
navy at the close of their apprenticeship, and take to the mer- 
chant service. The present state of the apprentice system is not 
good. Boys are sent on board cruising vessels to do men’s work and 
in many ships now in commission a large part of the crew is com- 
posed of apprentices. They not only do men’s work, they learn, by 
contact with a debased class, the worst of men’s vices, and many of 
them become habitual drunkards before they are out of their teens. 

The class of men who enlist in the service, it has been said, is not 
the best class of seafaring people. On the other hand, they are not 
the worst. Their qualities are rather negative than positive, except 
in the prevailing and almost universal vice of drunkenness, and in this 
respect they are probably the very worst of their kind. Asa rule, 
they are obedient and willing on board ship, but the physical 
standard is low, and the crews of our men-of-war offer a humiliating 
contrast to those of foreign ships. Any one who sees English 
or French and American men-of-war together in port can not help 
being struck with this. In the first place, the English or French 
ship is manned by a crew all English or all French. The American 
ship’s company is a heterogeneous mixture of all known nationali- 
ties. The English man-of-war’s men appear on shore, on liberty in 
a foreign port, scrupulously neat and perfectly uniform in their 
dress. They are stalwart fellows, broad-shouldered and deep- 
chested, with wholesome complexions and bright eyes. They are 
uniform in stature and looks, being all unmistakably English, and, 
for the most part, they amuse themselves rationally. One meets 
them in pairs, walking far into the country, or sees them in the 
galleries of the theatres, enjoying the play, or quietly drinking their 
beer and smoking their pipes in the gardens. Some may be a little 
the worse for liquor, but in the main they are sober, neat, and 
orderly. With the American sailor the acknowledged object of 
liberty is a drunken debauch. When an American ship gives lib- 
crty, most of the men get no further than the grog-shop nearest the 
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landing-piace (of which there are always plenty close at hand), 
unless they are taken to jail by the police. Here they drink and 
quarrel, sally forth and fight each other or the police in the 
public streets, or hang about the landing-places, their faces bat- 
tered and bloody, their clothes torn, or partly gone, or exchanged 
for shore rags. Inflamed by drink, they are quarrelsome, noisy, and 
offensive. They may be seen in the early morning lying dead drunk 
in the open air, having been ejected from dens where they have 
spent all their money. Their officers, in passing to and from the 
ship’s boats, must avoid them, for fear of insult or offensive famil- 
iarity. They are of all degrees of stature and complexion, many 
sallow or bilious, many undersized or misshapen, and all badly 
dressed in ill-fitting clothes of the commonest material. They finish 
their debauch by being arrested and taken off to the ship by the 
police, after a reward, the amount of which must be deducted from 
their pay, has been offered for their apprehension.. This is not a 
pleasant picture, but it fairly describes the conduct on shore of a 
large majority of our enlisted men. The proportion that remains 
sober is very small. This vice of drunkenness is a crying evil among 
the enlisted men of the navy. There is hardly an individual who 
is not guilty of it, and it is looked upon as a matter of course by 
both officers and men. So much is this the case that there is no 
punishment for drunkenness on liberty, and a general liberty always 
affects the condition of the crew for days after it is over. Men 
return on board helplessly drunk, and must be allowed time to 
recover from their debauch. The only punishment is to deprive the 
offender of another opportunity on shore ; but this can only last for 
three months, as the regulations require that every person, no mat- 
ter what his conduct may be, must be granted leave at least once in 
three months, unless he is under sentence of a court-martial or 
under arrest waiting trial. The inordinate love of rum, and desire 
for intoxication for the mere love of the thing, is regarded through- 
out the service, and practically admitted. by the regulations, as a 
trait inseparable from a sailor’s character. This failing is con- 
doned, and to a certain extent humored, not on the ship indeed, for 
no spirit-ration is now issued in the navy, nor are intoxicating 
liquors allowed to be brought on board ; but it is perfectly under- 
stood that liberty means license for a brutal debauch on shore. 
Even on board men manage to get drunk, and they practice all sorts 
of tricks and devices to smuggle rum into the ship, so that no man 
returns from the shore, whether he has been on liberty or on duty, 
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without being searched at the gangway by the master-at-armis or a 
corporal of marines, to make sure that he has no liquor concealed 
about his clothes ; and every boat's crew returning to the ship, and 
the boats themselves, are subjected to the same search. By the 
vice of drunkenness the efficiency of the ship is injured, because 
hardly a man in the ship, whether petty officer or seaman, can be 
trusted alone out of the ship, or in charge of a boat’s crew, without 
danger of a drunken frolic, to the entire neglect of the service on 
which he is sent. On this account all messages to the shore must 
be carried by officers, and our subordinate officers are compelled to 
perform duties of a kind which in the army would be intrusted to a 
non-commissioned officer or private, and in foreign navies to petty 
officers or seamen. Seventeen years ago, when liquor was still part 
of the ration, there was a temperance movement in the navy, and 
on board some ships the men were induced to sign the pledge, or 
to forego the luxury of their daily rum and to have it commuted in 
money. Influenced by this movement, Congress, in 1862, passed an 
act abolishing the spirit-ration and forbidding the introduction of 
spirits on board ships of war except as a part of the medical stores. 
This law has had little or no effect in checking drunkenness. The 
temperance movement was, of course, only ephemeral, and did not 
even extend throughout the service. The men, as a rule, 
‘“* growled” bitterly at first at being deprived of what they had al- 
ways considered a necessity. The amount served out was so small 
that it could do no harm, and the ration was salutary in seasons of 
exposure ard fatigue. Probably since the abolition of the spirit- 
ration there has been more liquor smuggled on board than there 
was before, and just as much drunkenness as ever on shore. 

There is another matter which bears directly on the efficiency of 
the crews of ships of war, and that is the practice of enlisting men 
in foreign ports. Owing to the small number of men allowed by 
law, it is the universal rule for ships to go short-handed. They 
may leave home with barely their complement of men, and as losses 
are continually occurring on the station from desertion, sickness, 
and courts-martial, it becomes necessary to fill up these deficiencies 
in order to keep the ship in any thing like a fit condition for service. 
The men so obtained must necessarily be bad. They have no con- 
nection with the navy, most of them are foreigners, and some do 
not even speak the English language. These men, in all matters of 
drill and discipline, must be taught from the very beginning, and this 
constant influx of green hands is a drag on the efficiency of the ship. 
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The executive officer of a sloop-of-war on the China station pre. 
pared, two years ago, an analytical report on the crew of the vessel, 
based upon the numbers, physique, and morale of the ship’s com- 
pany, which was printed and widely circulated at the time, and 
which is instructive in this connection as throwing some light on the 
actual condition of the crew of a vessel which may be taken as a fair 
type of her class. The ship was a third-rate of six guns, had been 
two years or more on the station, and her full complement of men 
was one hundred and sixty-three. This is the minimum required, 
according to the Ordnance Instructions, to work the ship. She had 
on board one hundred and twenty-eight men, being thirty-five 
short of her complement. Out of these one hundred and twenty- 
eight there was a daily average of five sick and two prisoners, 
leaving an effective total of one hundred and twenty-one. These 
were equally distributed among the various divisions and at the 
guns, but each gun’s crew was so small that a bare average of 
casualties in action would silence that gun. The complement of 
marines was twenty-five. She had on board only ten non-com- 
missioned officers and privates. So much for numbers. In this 
crew of one hundred and twenty-eight men there were representa- 
tives of twenty-two different countries ; or, classed by nationalities, 
of fourteen different nations. There were forty-seven Americans, 
twenty-one Chinese, twenty Irish, nine English, and the remainder 
were Swedes, Danes, -Germans, Scotchmen, Greeks, Brazilians, 
French, Indians, Peruvians, Russians, Sandwich Islanders, Welsh- 
men, and natives of the West Indies, the Azores, Jersey, Liberia, 
Newfoundland, and Nova Scotia. Besides the forty-seven Amer- 
icans, there were thirty-six of the foreigners who claimed American 
citizenship ; and this number includes, besides naturalized citizens, 
all those who had served previous periods of enlistment in the 
navy, or who habitually resided in the United States, giving a total 
percentage of 65 as the American representation in its widest sense. 
These statistics require no comment. The one item of twenty-one 
Chinese speaks for itself. Of this heterogeneous: rabble fifty-two, 
of whom only ten were Americans, were enlisted on the station ; the 
remaining seventy-six at home. Seventy-two were classed as 
desirable—that is, the number whose re-enlistment would be bene- 
ficial to the service ; and of this number thirty-seven were Amer- 
icans. The remainder were not desirable. An analysis of the pun- 
ishments inflicted showed that the Englishmen were the worst ele- 
ment on board—probably because they were mostly deserters from 
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the Royal Navy or English merchant-ships, or those whose general 
standard was too low for the British service. Next came the Irish, 
French, Welsh, and then the Americans. These comparisons are 
unquestionably in favor of the intelligence and subordination of the 
Americans. Two tables give the particulars of physigue, and show 
the average height to have been 5 feet 5.45 inches, and the average 
weight 142.2 pounds. Comparing those enlisted at home and 
abroad, the average height of those shipped at home was 5 feet 
5.97 inches, and their average weight 146.05 pounds, and of those 
shipped on the station the average height was 5 feet 4.76 inches, 
and weight 137.09 pounds. The conclusions drawn from these statis- 
tics can be best expressed in the language of the report, which is 
addressed to the commanding officer : 


“* Galton, in his ‘ Hereditary Genius,’ assumes sixty-six inches as the average 
height of a full-grown Englishman, and the ‘ Reports of the Army Medical 
Department ’ state that the average American is at least as tall. (I make these quota- 
tions from memory.) It will be observed that the crew is below the average, both 
in height and weight.’’ ‘‘ Table No. 12, comparing those shipped at home and 
abroad shows emphatically that the shipments on the station are a source of 
weakness, and are to be deplored. Referring again to Table No. 2, a glance 
reveals the small number of Americans so shipped.’’ ‘* My own view of this sub- 
ject is that no one should be shipped on foreign stations, except for some special 
service in case of great need. In this I think I am sustained by the general senti- 
ment of officers of wide experience."’ ‘*‘ In the routine of ship's work, as well as at 
the battery, the need of men is felt. The royal yards were put out of commission 
nearly a year ago. Furling sail, with a boat’s crew away from the ship, is a weari- 
ness to the flesh, and all hands have to be turned out for every trivial matter. 
These considerations are, however, of slight weight in comparison with the lack 
of men for the battery, the one pressing need, and I only mention them to show 
that what is done to keep the ship up to her old standard, although done, is done 
hardly.”’ ‘‘ But I think I have shown you how heterogeneous is the crew under your 
command. That any satisfactory result should be achieved from the material 
shows how strong and unremitting must be the influence that forces a body of 
men of such widely differing associations and ambitions into the channel of uni- 
‘ form conduct and discipline.” 


It is an almost universal practice to depend on enlistments made 
on the station for officers’ servants, stewards, the band, and other 
offices which, in a well-ordered state of the service, should be en- 
tirely supernumerary to the working and fighting strength of the 
ship's company. Servants are, as a rule, foreigners, and the musi- 
cians are always foreigners. They are chosen, as servants are chosen 
on shore, with a special view to their fitness, and are enlisted for 
the cruise of the vessel, or for one year ; but, owing to the short- 
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handed condition of the ship, these people must be called from 
their proper duties to assist at evolutions when all hands are sum- 
moned, and they are generally stationed, at quarters, in the powder 
division. The slovenly condition of their persons, the neglect of 
the duties for which they supposed themselves hired, and frequent 
punishments among them, leading to desertion on the first favorable 
opportunity, and necessitating another start with a new set, are the 
natural results of this system. 

The influence must indeed be strong and unremitting to make 
from such a compound as this an harmon‘ous and effective wltole. 
The natural inference is that the discipline must be very strict, the 
punishments frequent and severe, and the power of the captain 
almost absolute, to manage successfully a crew composed of such 
varying elements. There was a common saying in the old navy, 
** There is no law for post-captains ;'’ but such a saying would have 
no truth now» The captain is bound by laws which he can not dis- 
regard, and in the matter of punishments he is limited to a few 
very mild forms. The moral force of discipline must be very great ; 
and that this is not wanting in the navy is clearly proved by the 
effect on a crew of sudden disasters, such as the loss of the Oneida 
and the Huron. In these dreadful emergencies discipline was in 
no way relaxed, and such a thing as a panic is probably impossible 
on board a man-of-war. The severest punishment which a com- 
manding officer can inflict of his own authority is solitary confine- 
ment on bread and water for five days. All punishments are in the 
form of confinement, except for trivial offenses, when extra duties 
or deprivation of liberty on shore may be made punishments; so 
that when a man is undergoing punishment the ship must lose his 
services ; and so jealous is regulation of the comfort of the crew 
that it forbids the confinement of prisoners in cells smaller than the 
clear space of an officer’s state-room. Discipline depends not so 
much on the severity of punishments as on their certainty ; and the 
regulations make a grave mistake in recommending to commanders 
lenity for first offenses. The discipline is best when commensurate 
punishment is sure to follow an offense, and some form of summary 
punishment is necessary in the navy. Its want would be more 
strongly felt if a war called for a great increase in the force of 
enlisted men. Flogging should be a legal form of sentence for 
courts-martial, both general and summary. It is an undeniable 
fact that for brutal offenses brutal forms of punishment are neces- 
sary, and the lash might be used with good effect to punish offenses 
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against discipline springing from that most brutal vice, drunkenness. 
Drunkenness itself, whether on liberty or on duty, should be made 
a grave offense, and punished accordingly. For a man of sensitive 
nature solitary confinement is a severe punishment. For a mere 
brute, dead to all sense of shame and totally devoid of finer feel- 
ing, sodden with drink, and. disinclined to work, a few days’ rest, 
in a comfortable apartment, with frequent visits from a surgeon 
charged with responsibility for his personal comfort, is a luxury. 
.If, in such a case as this, a summary court-martial, convened by the 
captain’s order, had power to adjudge a punishment which should 
appeal to the only sense that could be reached, the sense of bodily 
pain, the result would be very good. Habitual drunkenness ought 
to be a sufficient cause for refusing an honorable discharge ; and in 
enlisting men for the service those who bear on their persons the 
unmistakable marks of habitual intemperance should be rejected, 
even if they have honorable discharges. The only regulation that 
bears on this subject is one forbidding the enlistment of *‘ insane or 
intoxicated persons.’’ A high physical standard should be adopted 
for recruits, and American citizenship should be an imperative qual- 
ification for enlistment. The enlistment of foreigners on foreign 
stations, in any capacity whatever, should be strictly prohibited, 
and ships requiring re-inforcements should be supplied from home. 
If the expensive store-houses and stationary store-ships on foreign 
stations were done away with, one or two steamers might be em- 
ployed on special service, to visit the foreign stations in rotation, 
and carry out supplies of men and stores, relieving the squadrons at 
the same time of the sick, the prisoners, and those whose terms of 
enlistment had expired. Such a plan, moreover, would be good 
economy. 

The condition of the sailor should be improved in some respects. 
Instead of being obliged to purchase his own clothing—a necessity 
which always brings him into debt at the commencement of his 
term of service—he ought to be allowed a good outfit, and enough 
to keep him decent. Clothing should be made at the Government 
navy-yards, but not by contract, for no man can wear what is 
now issued, nor is it permitted to be worn on board most ships 
until made over. The slops and slop stores in the paymaster’s 
hands are of the worst material and the highest prices. This forces 
the sailor to make his own clothes, or hire others to make them, and 
the result is not only a want of tidiness and uniformity in the ap- 
pearance of the crew, but an unfair demand on the sailor's time, 
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labor, or money. By a judicious use of the honorable discharges 
and continuous-service tickets the good men should be retained in 
the service and the bad ones not re-enlisted. It should be under- 
stood that the very small force of peace times would only form the 
nucleus of an increased force in case of war ; and the experience of 
the last war, toward the close of which it was necessary to take the 
very worst men, the dregs of society, into the service, ought to prove 
the importance of keeping up the standard in time of peace. In case 
of a necessary increase of force made from a debased and reckless 
class, the present system of punishments would probably be found 
inadequate. The regulations regarding the administration of pun- 
ishments are founded on a rather sentimental theory of what Amer- 
ican sailors ought to be, not on a just recognition of what they really 
are. The commander is too much tied down by law and regulation ; 
and while he is held responsible for the proper discipline and effi- 
ciency of his crew, g!most every means by which he could summarily 
enforce discipline with a dogged or mutinous set of men is made 
illegal. That serious evil might easily result from the present state 
of the law regarding punishments, any officer who had to deal with 
the crews of ships during or immediately after the war could prob- 
ably testify. Great discrimination in matters of discipline should be 
allowed to the commander, and all attempts to hamper or restrain 
him by regulations of the Navy Department, in the administration 
of punishments which he is allowed by law to inflict of his own 
authority, must be wrong. Serious cases must be brought before a 
court-martial ; and as it is considered rather discreditable for a com- 
mander of a ship to have many court-martial cases on joining the 
admiral, it sometimes happens that offenses are overlooked or in- 
adequately punished. 

With regard to courts-martial, their forms are too cumbersome 
and their sentences too uncertain to make them really effective 
where summary example is required.’ It is a common belief that a 

1 In Osler’s ‘‘ Life of Lord Exmouth,’’ among many instances of his stern energy 
of character there is onc which is particularly apt in connection with this subject. 
** Considerate as he was on all occasions when human life was concerned, and unwill- 
ing to resort to punishment, he was always anxious to make it as impressive as possi- 
ble whenever it became necessary to inflict it. He assisted to try one of the mutineers 
of the Hermione, whose crime was attended with circumstances of peculiar aggrava- 
tion, Captain Pigott having brought him up from a boy, and treated him with much 
kindness and confidence. His crime was fully proved ; and the court being cleared, 
Sir Edward proposed that sentence should be executed immediately. The circum- 
stances of the case demanded, in his opinion, unusual severity, which might be ex- 
pected to have a good effect upon the fleet ; while there was every reason to conclude 
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naval court-martial is a most summary form of legal proceeding, 
that the accused has few rights, and that he is always found guilty 
and punished severely. But in reality it is a fair form of trial. No 
man is brought to trial unless there is a sufficient case to make his 
conviction probable. The officer ordering the court judges of this 
beforehand, and a commander-in-chief will usually not order a 
court unless the evidence is pretty strong ; which accounts for the 
fact that the accused is usually found guilty. But he has all the 
privileges that are allowed in civil courts, except that of being 
sworn as a witness in his own defense. The court is bound to find 
him counsel, and to listen to any statement he may wish to make. 
The proceedings of the trial are very formal. A written record is 
kept of the whole, including the questions put to witnesses and 
their answers, verbatim, and any flaw in the proceedings or in the 
manner of recording them is sufficient to nullify the whole. The 
sentences usually take the form of confinement; sometimes accom- 
panied with loss of pay. They must be approved by the officer 
ordering the court, and the proceedings are overhauled by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, who has power to pardon, to remit any part of 
the sentence, or to set aside the whole proceedings. This power 
also exists with the officer who orders the court ; so that its finding 
and sentence are by no means final, or sure of approval, even if the 
proceedings have been correct. Sentences of imprisonment must 
be carried out in the United States; and as no opportunity may 
occur for some time of sending the prisoner home, he remains on 


from the prisoner’s demeanor before them, that if delay were allowed he would mect 
his fate with a hardihood which would destroy the value of the example. The court at 
first questioned their power to execute without a warrant of the Admiralty, but this was 
quickly settled by reference to the Act of Parliament. The president then declared that 
he could not make the order. ‘ Look here!’ said he, giving to Sir Edward his hand, 
trembling violently, and bathed in a cold perspiration. ‘I see it and I respect your 
feelings,’ replied Sir Edward, ‘ but I am sure that such an example is wanted, and I must 
press the point.” ‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘ if it be the unanimous opinion of the court, it 
shall be done.’ It was agreed to, and the prisoner was called. Though sure he must 
be condemned, he entered with a bold front ; but when he was informed that he would 
be executed in one hour, he rolled on the cabin deck in an agony. ‘ What! gentle- 
men,’ he exclaimed, ‘hang me directly! will you not allow mea few days— little 
time—to make my peace with God?’ The whole fleet was appalled when the close of 
the court martial was announced to them by the signal for execution ; and at the end 
of the allotted hour the wretched criminal was brought up to undergo his sentence. 
‘The clamor of that false humanity which is one of the most prominent vices of 
the present day would never influence him. Little consideration can be claimed for 
that pretended sense of honor which is sensitive to the degradation of punishment, but 
callous to that of crime."’ 
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board his own ship until there is a vessel leaving the station, per- 
haps as a prisoner-at-large—that is, a prisoner only in name. Thus 
the good effect of a severe sentence as a summary example is lost. 
After a prisoner gets home his shipmates lose all knowledge of him, 
and there is a common belief among the men that sentences of long 
imprisonment are never carried out by the Secretary of the Navy. 
No visible effect of a severe sentence, as an example, therefore, 
exists. 

The present system of discipline is the natural result of a revul- 
sion from the old plan, where there was ‘‘ no law for post-captains,”’ 
and courts-martial were speedy and severe. That grave abuses 
existed under such a system is notorious. It is sufficient to cite the 
case of the brig Somers, on board which a midshipman and two 
seamen were hung at the yard-arm, on the sole authority of the cap- 
tain, for alleged mutinous intentions which could never be clearly 
proved, although the brig was within five days’ sail of port ; and 
after which the captain was acquitted by a court-martial. But in 
removing the possibility of the recurrence of such a case it is not 
necessary to go to the other extreme. The laws and regulations 
regarding punishments should be framed with a just recognition of 
the character of the class which they are intended to control, and a 
due regard for the responsibility to which the commanding officer is 
held. While this officer is made answerable for the efficient disci- 
pline of his command he should be intrusted with sufficient author- 
ity to enforce it. To restrict his power within too narrow limits, 
while holding him strictly accountable for results, is not only an act 
of injustice, but must tend to make the commander afraid of respon- 
sibility and wanting in self-reliance in positions where no access can 
be had toa superior for instructions, and which may call for inde- 
pendence of thought, prompt judgment, and decisive action. If the 
armed vessels of the country are to render efficient service in emer- 
gencies, their commanders must possess these qualities to a high 
degree. 

In the foregoing pages the aim has been to bring forward the 
defects of our present naval system, or rather those which seemed 
obvious and easy of correction. Many topics have been avoided 
which might have been dwelt on at length in an article treating of 
the present condition of the navy—topics on which opinions differ 
widely, and which are fruitful sources of discussion both in and out 
of the service. But such matters have been purposely avoided, 
with the desire to present only such as must be acknowledged to 
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be faults, and to suggest such remedies as would seem simple and 
obvious. All that could be said in praise of the navy—and there 
is much—has been left unsaid, with the same object in view. The 
navy possesses, at present, a corps of officers as highly qualified as 
those of any service in the world. The faults of the service do not 
lie at their door, but the responsibility rests rather with Congress 
and the administrators of the law. For so long as the direction of 
naval affairs is characterized by corruption or favoritism, by care- 
ess disregard for the best interests of the service, by ignorance of 
its wants and defects, and by incompetency to discover, supply, and 
remedy them, so long will abuses which might be corrected, under 
existing laws, by orders and regulations, go unnoticed and increase 
in number from year to year. 

In 1798, when the attitude of France and the popular indigna- 
(sé tion at home called for the speedy equipment of a navy, the new 
secretaryship then formed was offered to a statesman of high char- 
acter and undoubted ability, especially fitted for the office by famil- 
1 iarity with maritime affairs. In enumerating the reasons which 
influenced him in declining the appointment, he says : 



























** T have seen, witha painful sympathy, the tasks which our executive officers 
are called to perform, and have often made the reflection that, if they were not 
capable of the most intense and persevering application, the public business must 
suffer. I have seen with pride, however, that the affairs of our executive govern- 
ment have been conducted with a degree of order, intelligence, and steadiness that 
do great honor to the nation ; but I must be allowed to say that I am incapable of 
imitating those efforts which in others have been productive of so much good. 
This is a circumstance so important that, in my estimation, it greatly outweighs 
the advantage of any practical knowledge which a person could be supposed to 
bring into the office. It is undoubtedly requisite that the officer at the head of the 
Naval Department should possess considerable knowledge of maritime affairs ; but 
this should be elementary as well as practical, including the principles of naval 
architecture and naval tactics. He should also possess skill sufficient to arrange 
systematically the means of equipping, nanning, and conducting the naval force with 
the greatest possible despatch and with the least possible expense ; and above all ‘ 
he should possess the inestimable secret of rendering it invincible by any equal 
force. Thus a knowledge of the human heart will constitute an essential ingredi- 
ent in the character of this officer, that he may be able to convert every incident 
to the elevation of the spirit of American seamen.” 














BASQUE LEGENDS: 


OE of the most interesting fields of modern research, and one 

which owes its existence to modern scholarship, is what may 
...be termed the science of comparative Folk-Tales. Its rise and 
growth may be comprehended in the last twenty-five years, and its 
increasing interest and popularity are manifested by the growing 
number of books and periodicals devoted to this study. Young as 
this science is, it has its various schools, two of which are diamet- 
rically opposed ; and yet, strange to say, it is at this time impos- 
sible to settle conclusively the claims of either. When the Grimms 
laid the foundation of this science by their collection of ‘‘ Kinder- 
und Hausmirchen,’’ 1812-1814, they also established a school which 
we shall call by their name. They noticed that these tales con- 
tained a large number of traits which agreed with those of the 
Greek and Northern mythology. A further comparison of the Ger- 
man tales with those of other nations revealed the fact that the 
former had counterparts among the latter. At this time the won- 
derful results of the study of Sanskrit were still fresh in the minds 
of European scholars, and the vital fact of the Aryan unity sug- 
gested, of course, the unity of the traditions of the Aryan peoples. 
The science of comparative mythology, based on the same fact, 
appropriated these traditions as additional proof and illustration of 
its theories, and before long the leading principles of the Grimm 
school were clearly formulated. Meanwhile the interest awakened 
in Oriental studies led to a more careful examination of the class of 
works intended for the entertainment as well as for the instruction 
of the people, and it was soon seen that they also contained the 
same traits as the popular tales of Europe. These works were not 
known in Europe to any extent until after the tenth century ; con- 
sequently, if these tales were borrowed from them, they could not 


*“ Basque Legends :”” Collected chiefly in the Labourd, by Rev. Wentworth Web- 
ster, M.A., Oxon. With an Essay on the Basque Language by M. Julien Vinson, of 
the Revue de Linguistique, Paris. London : Griffith & Farran, 1877. 8vo, pp. xvi., 233. 
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have been known until a comparatively late date. The eminent 
Orientalist, Theodor Benfey, thus states his theory in the masterly 
introduction to his translation of the Pantschatantra : * 


** My investigations in the field of Oriental fables, tales, and stories, have con- 
vinced me that few fables, but a great number of tales and stories, have spread 
over the whole world from India. In regard to the time when this diffusion took 
place, before the tenth century, comparatively few migrated to the West, and, 
except those which were known through the translation of the original of the 
Pantschatantra or Kalilah and Dininah, only by means of verbal communication 
between travelers, merchants, and the like.’’ 


After the tenth century, owing to the Islamitic conquests in 
India, verbal tradition began to yield to literary.* 

It is not necessary for the purposes of this article to enter into 
the details of these two schools and consider, for example, how far 
the theory of Hahn departs from that generally received as the 
Grimm theory.’ It is enough to bear in mind that the followers of 
this school see in the popular tales of the Aryan peoples the rem- 
nant of their primitive religious beliefs, an inheritance which they 
brought to Europe with their language. On the other hand, the 
followers of Benfey consider these tales as having their source in 
India, it is true, but of later Buddhistic origin, and introduced into 
Europe at a comparatively late date. It will probably be suggested 
that there is a very simple test by which these theories may be 
tried. If the theory of Grimm be true, then there will be more or 
less resemblance between the tales of the Aryan peoples, and these 
tales will differ from those of the non-Aryan peoples. This is 
true, but it is also true that precisely the same result would follow 
if the Benfey theory were correct, except that in proportion as 
these tales had been introduced into the non-Aryan peoples there 


' “ Pantschatantra: Fiinf Biicher indischer Fabeln, Mirchen und Erzihlungen. 
Aus dem Sanskrit tibersetzt mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen.’’ Von Theodor Ben- 
fey. Leipzig, 1859. 2 vols., vol. i., Vorrede, p. xxii. 

? Benfey has since somewhat modified his views of the time and nature of this dif- 
fusion. He says, in the Géttingen Gelehrte Anszeigen, 1860, p. 874, in speaking of 
Liebrecht’s discovery of the Buddhistic source of the legend of Balaam und Josa- 
phat, ‘‘the literary conveyance therefore does not begin with the more intimate ac- 
quaintance of the Islamitic peoples with India, already earlier a richer stream of Indian 
literature flowed to the West, and the intellectual influence of India on the Occident as 
far as the western boundary of Europe, which clearly appears before the tenth century, 
does not merely rest, as I formerly believed, on verbal communication, but has a 
literary basis.”’ 

* “* Sagwissenschaftliche stud en,’’ von J. G. von Hahn, Jena, 1876, 
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would be a greater or less resemblance here also.’ It will easily be 
seen that a deduction from the Grimm theory is that a people 
whose popular tales differ from those of the Aryan peoples is non- 
Aryan ; or, in other words, the popular talés of a people may be 
made an ethnological test ; and it is in this side of the question 
that we are at present chiefly interested. How valuable are the 
popular tales of a people in settling the question of its ethnic rela- 
tions? Before undertaking to answer this question, or considering 
its practical application to the particular case before us, we must 
examine hastily a few general questions relating to popular tales. 

In considering the great bulk of popular tales, they naturally fall 
into two classes—mdrchen, or fairy tales, and ersdéhlungen, or sto- 
ries, which include jests and the like. The modern Oriental origin 
of the second class is recognized by all the followers of the Grimm 
school. The first class Max Miiller (Chips, vol. ii., p. 242) calls 
** primitive ;’’ the second, ‘‘ those which were imported in later 
times from one literature to another, secondary or inorganic.’’ 
Now, the curious fact is, that these two classes of stories are found 
side by side among all European nations, and there does not seem 
to be any noticeable difference in their popularity. In other words, 
those stories, the Oriental and literary character of whose origin is 
not disputed, have penetrated among the people and have become 
as well diffused as those tales for which a primitive Aryan origin is 
claimed, and it is difficult to see why one class should be more 
popular fer se than the other. Another point to be borne in mind 
in this connection is the ease with which the popular fancy catches 
at and assimilates material not, strictly speaking, popular, but 
rather literary. A very remarkable instance of this is the Hunga- 
rian version of the Seven Wise Masters. It would not, of course, 
be strange if the detached stories in this famous medieval collec- 
tion should become popular ; but it is curious that the whole frame 
of the original and part of the stories should appear as a popular 


1 This argument is used with much force by R. Kohler in his article on European 
Folk-Tales in the ‘‘ Weimarische Beitriige zur Literatur und Kunst, 1865.’’ See also 
a letter by M. E. Cosquin in ‘‘ Mélusine, Recueil de Mythologie,’’ etc., Paris, 1878, p. 
276. It is not the object of this article to consider the question of the origin of popular 
tales, except in so far as it concerns their difiusion. An interesting article, ‘‘ The Origin 
of Popular Tales,’’ may be found in the Saturday Review, Dec. 7, 1878, containing a 
review of Mr. Bunce’s *‘ Fairy Tales and their Origin and Meaning ’’ (London, 1878) ; 
Mr. Ralston’s ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast,”’ in the Dec. number of the Nineteenth Century ; 
and Mr. Farrer’s ‘‘ Fairy Lore of Savages,”’ in the Gentleman's Magazine, Dec. 1878. 
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tale among the Magyars.'’ Still more curious is the fact that the 
frame of the Oriental collection known as the Cukasaptati (Tati- 
Nameh in Persian and Turkish) is found in the Italian popular 
tales.* All these cases, it must be remembered, are purely popular, 
and there is no difference in this respect between them and the first 
class mentioned above. 

While the hypothesis of the primitive Aryan origin of European 
tales is very fascinating, it must be acknowledged that the theory 
of ‘‘ conscious borrowing,’’ so much scouted by late writers (espe- 
cially by Cox in his Aryan Mythology), has many strong supports." 
The most superficial glance at the literature of the Middle Ages 
will show the enormous popularity of what may be regarded as the 
universal literature of the day. The manner in which legends, par- 
ables, fables, and stories went from one end of the civilized world 
to the other is too well known to be repeated here. The French 
chansons de geste have their Icelandic versions ; is it any: more re- 
markable that a beautiful story like the Three Citrons should be 
found from Norway to Italy?‘ The songs of Normandy are re- 
peated in Piedmont, and a given ballad may have versions from 
Denmark to Catalonia.’ Are we in these cases to attribute to these 
ballads a “‘ primitive Aryan origin,’’ even when their late, if not 
entirely historical, character can be shown ?° 

Finally, we have the opportunity in some cases to trace the 
introduction of stories from one people to another. Two of the 
most curious examples are the introduction into China of Indian 


' See ‘‘ La Tradizione dei Sette Savi nelle Novelline Magiare,’’ di E. Teza, Bo- 
logna, 1864, 16mo, pp. 56. Detached stories from the ‘* Seven Wise Masters’’ may be 
found in Pitré, 7€, 159, 160, 176 ; Comparetti, 13 ; Coronedi-Berti, 2. 

* Comparetti, 1, 2; Pitré, 2. See the North American Review, July, 1876, p. 42. 

*I owe an interesting example to my friend Professor D. W. Fiske. Professor Gisli 
Br¥njilfson, of Copenhagen, the distinguished poet and political writer, told him that 
while a boy at Akureyri, on the north coast of Iceland, his nurse told him a story that 
made a deep impression on him. In after years he discovered that this story was Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Kenilworth.’’ The nurse had spent a winter in Edinburgh with an 
Icelandic family, and there read or heard the story. 

4 Germania, xx., p. 226; xxi., p. 354, ‘‘ Zur iilteren romantischen Litteratur im 
Norden,”’ von E. Kélbing. We might have mentioned above the interesting fact 
that these foreign clements have become popular among the Icelanders. See Ger- 


mania, xvii., p. 197. ‘‘ Ueber islandische Bearbeitungen fremder Stoffe,’’ von E. 
Kdlbing. 

5‘*Chants pop. recueillis dans le Pays Messin,’’ par le Cte. de Puymaigre, 
Paris, 1865, p. xi.; ‘*‘ Volkslieder aus Venetien gesammelt,’’ von G. Widter, 


herausgeg. von A. Wolf, Wien, 1864, pp. 94, 96, etc. 
® Gaston Paris in the Revue Critigue, May 22, 1866, reprinted in ‘‘ Mélusine,’’ p. 1. 
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stories by the Buddhist missionaries, and into Europe by the Mcn- 
golians.’ 

Enough has been said, we think, to show with what extreme 
caution these tales should be examined, as far, at least, as drawing 
from them any general conclusions ; and we shall soon see that 
their ethnological value must be weighed with equal care; for 
manifestly, if it can be shown that the theory of their introduction 
by borrowing can be supported, all value as an ethnic test at once 
disappears. 

The most recent attempt to solve by this means a disputed case 
of nationality is in the work before us. It is well known to our 
readers that the Basques have been for centuries the puzzle of the 
philologist and ethnologist, and the question of their origin is as far 
from being settled to-day as ever. All known tests have failed, and 
it was a happy thought to apply this new one ; and to this thought 
we owe the collection of Basque tales before us. The two non- 
Aryan peoples in Europe (besides the Turks) are the Ugrians, or 
Finno-Hungarians, and the Basques. These peoples are both sur- 
rounded by Aryan nations with whom they are obliged to have 
more or less intercourse, and, in the lapse of time, they seem. to 
have lost all national peculiarities except their language. The 
popular tales of the Finns and Hungarians have been collected, and 
do not differ materially from those of their Aryan neighbors.” This 
result would naturally prepare us for further disappointment in the 
case of the Basques. 

The collector, Mr. Webster, who seems almost entirely unac- 
quainted with the results of the study in this field for the last 
twenty years, bases his argument on a remarkable syllogism :* 
Many of the Basque tales resemble the Gaelic tales in Campbell's 
“‘ West Highland Tales’ (Edinburgh, 1860-1862 ; 4 vols.); these 
are Celtic: therefore the Basques are of Celtic origin. Very little 


'In regard to the discovery by Stan. Julien of Indian stories in Chinese literature, 
see Benfey, ‘‘ Pant.,’’ i., p. xii. In regard to the second instance, see ‘* Kalmiickische 
Mirchen,’’ von B. Jiilg, Leipzig, 1866, and ‘‘ Mongolische Miirchen, eine Fortsetzung 
zu den Kalm. Miarchen,’’ Innsbruck, 1868. The collection is the famous ‘‘ Vetala- 
panchavinsati, or Five and Twenty Tales of a Demon.’’” An English version, by 
R. F. Burton, is entitled, ‘‘ Vikram and the Vampire, or Tales of Indian Devilry,’’ 
New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

* For Bibliography and general results, see ‘‘ Kinder-und Hausmirchen gesammelt 
durch die Briider Grimm.’’ Dritte aufl. Gottingen, 1856, pp. 345-347, 353, 383, 385, 392. 

The references to Grimm in this article are to the above edition. To the references 

in Grimm may be added, ‘‘ Ehstnische Mirchen,’’ von Krutzwald, Halle, 1869. 

* See his remarks on p. 76. 
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study of the subject would have shown that nearly all the stories in 
Campbell have parallels in the various collections of the North and 
South of Europe. Indeed, so close is the resemblance between 
most of these Basque tales and those of the rest of Europe that it 
is almost impossible to resist the conviction that the Basques have 
borrowed them bodily from their French and Spanish neighbors. 
In order, however, that the reader may judge for himself, we shall 
give a brief outline of each story, and then illustrate it by recently- 
published material, referring to the older collections merely to let 
the reader see how widespread these tales are. 

Before examining the separate stories, it may be well to sce 
what new figures we have to deal with; in most cases they will 
prove to be old friends in new masks. The Tartaro,’ or savage one- 
eyed giant, is the Cyclops of the ancients, but found, as the reader 
will soon see, in modern folk-lore. The Heren-Suge, or Seven- 
headed Serpent, calls for no special comment, as it does not differ 
from the Dragon (often seven-headed), which plays such a conspic- 
uous part in the popular tales of all countries. The Basa-Jaun and 
the Basa-Andre are the Wild Man and Wild Woman (ogre and 
ogress). The latter is often represented as a sorceress. In one 
story (p. 49) the Basa-Jaun plays the part of a vampire ; but this is 
rare. The Lamifiak are the fairies, who do not differ, as the collec- 
tor says, p. 47, ‘‘ more from the general run of Keltic fairies than 
the Scotch, Irish, Welsh, and Cornish fairies do from each other.”’ 
It will be seen that there is not a single new charactcr among those 
just mentioned. Mr. Webster divides his book into.seven chapters : 
Legends of the Tartaro, The Heren-Suge, Animal Tales, Basa-Jaun, 
Basa-Andre, and Lamifiak, Witchcraft, and Sorcery, Contes des 
Fées : a, Tales like the Keltic ; 4, Contes des Fécs derived directly 
from the French, and Religious Tales. Although several of these 
chapters do not, strictly speaking, fall within the scope of this 
article, we shall examine them all briefly, in the order just given. 

The chapter devoted to the Tartaro contains three tales, the 
first of which, ‘‘ The Tartaro,’’ is a version of the classic tale of 
Polyphemus.* In the second story, ‘‘ Errua the Madman,’’ a 


' Misled by a fanciful derivation of the French ogre from //ongrois, Ugri (it really is 
the Latin orcus), M. Cerquand derives Tartaro from Zartare, Tartar. It seems to us 
more likely to be of Basque origin. 

? For the myth of Polyphemus in ‘ Folk-Tales,’’ see W. Grimm, ‘‘ Die Sage von 
Polyphem,"’ Berlin, 1857. To the stories in this may be added Pitré, No. 51, “‘ Lu 
Munacheddu,"’ which was related to the collector by a girl eight years old in Monte 
Erice. Another Italian version is in Comparetti, No. 70, ‘‘ I Ciclopi.’’ The speaking 
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wicked son is sent away from home, and finds a situation with a 
master who makes a bargain with him that the one who first 
repents of the contract shall have the skin stripped from his back.’ 
After performing difficult tasks in a way very different from what 
his master had intended, Errua is sent with a herd of swine to the 
mountain where a Tartaro lived who also kept swine. Errua and 
he make various wagers as to their strength ; the Tartaro throws a 
stone a long way into the air, but Errua throws a bird that never 
comes down, etc. The Tartaro confesses himself vanquished, and 
tries to kill Errua that night by dealing fearful blows on his bed 
with an iron bar. Enrrua, of course, is under the bed, and in the 
morning tells the giant he only felt a few flea-bites. He then 
cheats the Tartaro out of his pigs, of which he sells all but two, 
keeping, however, all the tails. When the Tartaro pursues him he 
pretends to disembowel himself in order to run faster, and the 
giant, attempting to follow his example, falls down dead. Errua 
then returns to his master, puts his live pig in a bog near by, and 
plants there the tails of all the others. When the master asks 
where the pigs are, he is told they are in the mud. They pull out 
the live pig, but the tails, of course, come out without the bodies. 
Errua then thrasShes his master, goes home with his pig, and, “‘ as 
he lived well, he died well too.’’ The adventures of the servant 
with the Tartaro or ogre are a variant of the widespread story of 
the giant, or devil, deceived by a weak man who pretends to have 
enormous strength. A good example, and one that contains some 
incidents of the Basque story, is in Grimm, No. 20, ‘‘ The Valiant 
Little Tailor.’” The Basque tale may, however, best be found in 
three French-stories from Lorraine, one from Gascony, and one from 
Italy.* 

In the third story, ‘‘ The Tartaro and Petit Perroquet,’’ the son 
of a poor woman obtains a situation as gardener to the king, whose 


ring in the Basque version is in Grimm, No. 191, ‘‘ The Robber and his Sons,’’ and 
in Campbell No. 5, as well as in the Roumanian and Uigur Turkish versions of this 
myth. 

! The bargain about repenting or ruing is common to a large number of stories from 
Norway to Italy. See Kohler’s notes to ‘‘ Italienische Volksmirchen ’’ in the ‘‘ Jahr- 
buch fiir rom. und eng. Literatur,’’ viii., 250 ; and to Campbell, No. 45, in ‘‘ Orient und 
Occident,”’ ii., 682. For the penalty, see Ralston, ‘‘ Russian Folk-Tales’’ (New York, 
1877), p. 155, and two stories, Nos. 76, 85, in ‘‘ Norske Fol -Eventyr,’’ Ny Samling. 

? See ‘‘ Romania,’’ No. 19, p. 350; No. 24, p. 562; and No. 28, p. 556, where co- 
pious references to al] parts of Europe are given by the learned collector, E. Cosquin. 
The Gascon tale is in Cénac-Moncaut’s ‘‘ Contes pop. de la Gascogne,’’ Paris, 1861 
p. 90. The Italian story is in the Fahrbuch above cited, vol. viii., 252. 
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daughter falls in love with him. A jealous prince, one of the 
princess's suitors, informs the king that Petit Perroquet declares he 
can steal the Tartaro’s horse. This task is accomplished, and Petit 
Perroquet is sent for the Tartaro’s diamonds, and finally for the 
Tartaro himself. His success is, of course, rewarded by the 
princess’s hand. This story, with trifling variations, is found from 
Norway to Sicily.’ 

The second chapter, devoted to the Heren-Suge, or Seven- 
headed Serpent, contains some local legends, variations of the myth 
of St. George and the Dragon, and several stories turning on a 
dragon slain by the hero and the consequent liberation of an 
exposed princess (the myth of Andromeda). The first story, en- 
titled *‘ The Grateful Tartaro and the Heren-Suge,’’ so closely 
resembles Grimm’s story, ‘‘ The Man of Iron,’’ that it does not call 
for special notice.” 

The last story of the second chapter is ‘‘ The Serpent in the 
Wood,’’ which is a very incomplete and distorted combination of 
two stories. The hero is in the disguise of a serpent, and the 
princess is in search of her husband. There is no motive for sepa- 
ration except the heroine’s desire to return home. She is obliged 
to wear out seven pairs of shoes, one of iron and six of leather, in 
her search after her husband. She finds him at last, just as he is 
about to marry another, and is recognized by means of a fine hand- 
kerchief he had given her.’ 

The stories contained in the chapter on the Basa-Jaun, Basa- 
Andre, and Lamifiak are already familiar to our readers. The first, 
**The Servant at the Fairy’s,’’ is the Grimm story of Mother 
Frost ;* and the second, ‘‘ The Pretty but Idle Gizl,’’ except the 


1 A close parallel from Sicily is in Pitré, No. 33, ‘‘ Tridicinu.’’ Other Italian ver- 
sions are: Gonz., 30, 83; Imbriani, ‘‘ Nov. fior.,’’ p. 340; ‘‘ Pentamerone,”’ iii., 7 ; 
Comparetti, Nos. 5, 6, and finally there is some resemblance to the story in Straparola, i., 
2. A Greek version will be found in Hahn, No. 3. See also Kdhler’s notes in 
** Jaheb.,’’ vii., 138 ; ‘‘ Romania,” vi., 587 ; and ‘* Mélusine,”’ p. 213. 

? The only important episode not in Grimm is the liberation of princess from 
dragon, for which see Grimm, No. 60; Gonz., 39, 40; Bladé, ‘‘ Contes pop. rec. en 
Agenais,’"’ p. 9; “‘ Contes pop. lorrains,’’ Rom., No, 22, p. 212. See also Comparetti, 
Nos. 32, 46 ; Imbriani, ‘‘ Nov. fior.,’’ p. 386, and Yahrd., vii., p. 132. The first part of 
the story hasa close parallel in Straparola, v.,1; Cp. ¥ahrd., viii., 253, and a Spanish 
story in Fernan Caballero’s last work, ‘‘ Cuentos,’’ etc., Leipzig, 1878, p. 11. 

* The iron shoes are in Hahn, Nos. 73, 102; ‘‘ Pentamerone,”’ v., 4 ; Comparetti, 
No. 51; and Pitré, No. 56. For hero in disguise of serpent, see Pitré, No. 56, ‘* Lu 
Sirpenti ;"’ for princess in search of husband, Pitré, No. 18, ‘‘ Lu Re d’Amuri.”’ 

4 Grimm, No. 24, and references t> all parts of Europe in Koéhler’s notes to Bladé, 
p. 149. A Creole version is in the ‘‘ Mélusine,"’ p. 43. 
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ending, is Grimm’s ‘‘ Three Spinsters.’’ In the Basque story the 
heroine is melancholy and made to laugh by an old woman jumping 
about. This is the essential trait in a large class of stories extend- 
ing from Norway to Sicily.’ 

The third story, ‘‘ The Fairy-Queen Godmother,’’ has a very 
close parallel in the Sicilian tale of *‘ The Fair Angiola’’ in Gonzen- 
bach’s collection.’ 

The chapter on Witchcraft and Sorcery does not properly enter 
into the scope of this article, but we will mention a few curious 
cases parallel with the customs and superstitions of the rest of 
Europe. In ‘‘ The Witches at the Sabbat’’ a lad overhears some 
witches saying that a certain lady is ill because she let fall the holy 
wafer in going out of church, and a toad had picked it up. The 
lady recovers when the bread is taken out of the toad’s mouth.’ 
The second story, of ‘‘ The Witches and the Idiots,’’ contains some 
well-known traits which have clustered around the typical idiot in 
all lands. We have space for but one. The idiot’s mother thinks 
a wife might be able to take care of him, and advises him to cast 
sheep’s-eyes at the young girls after church. He takes this literally, 
cuts out the eyes of all the sheep they possess, and throws them at 
the girls. This literal throwing of sheep’s-eyes is found in a French 
story, and is known in Normandy, Scotland, and Germany.’ It is 
amusing after this to hear the collector gravely remark that this 
story may be founded on fact, ‘‘ so sad is often the condition of the 
crétins in the mountains.”’ 

It is Chapter VI., however, which is the author's préce de résist- 
ance, and on the stories in it he depends to prove the relation of 
the Basques to the Celts. He divides the stories in this chapter 
into those which have a greater or less similarity to Celtic legends, 
as recorded in Campbell's ‘‘ Tales of the West Highlands’ and else- 
where, and those which he believes derived directly from the 


? Asbjérnsen, Ny Sam, No. 85; Pitré, No. 26; Gonz., No. 31 ; Imbriani, ‘*‘ Nov. 
fior.,’’ p. 356, xii.; ‘‘ Conti pomiglianesi,’’ p. 83. See also Benfey, *‘ Pant.,’’ i., 518. A 
version of the Basque story from Lorraine is in the Romania, No. 24, p. 568, with 
copious notes by E. Cosquin. 

? No. 53, ‘‘ Von der schénen Angiola.”’ 

* This incident is found in Norway, see Asbjérnsen and Moe, No. 48, and in Tép- 
pen’s ‘‘ Aberglauben aus Masuren mit einem Anhange, enhaltend Masurische Sagen 
und Marchen,”’ 2te Aufl., Danzig, 1867, p.152. This last reference I owe to the kind- 
ness of Dr. Kohler. 

* See Cénac-Moncaut’s ‘‘ Contes pop.,’’ p. 203; Camptell, ii., 310; Grimm, No. 
32, and Zingerle, ‘‘ Kinder- und Hausmiirchen,"’ p. 258. 
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French. It is with the first class that we have now to do; the 
second can be briefly dismissed afterwards.’ 

In the first story, ‘* Malbrouk,’’ a future child is promised by a 
needy father to a gentleman who appears to him in the forest and 
offers him a large sum of money. The child is carried off imme- 
diately after baptism by his mysterious godfather, for whom he was 
named Malbrouk. When the child was seven years old he visited 
his home and took back with him his two brothers. Malbrouk’s 
wife wishes to kill them, but young M. saves them by changing 
their cotton nightcaps for the crowns of Malbrouk’s daughters.* 
Young M. and his brothers escape with the godfather’s seven- 
league boots, and come to a kingdom where the three daughters of 
the king have been lost. The three brothers set out in search of 
them, and are told by an old woman that they will find them at the 
bottom of awell. Young M. alone has the courage to go down, 
and finds two of the princesses, whom he sends up in a bucket, and 
then goes off in search of the third. On his way he settles the dis- 
pute of a wolf, a hawk, and an ant, by dividing between them the 
carcass of a sheep, and is rewarded by being shown how to turn 
himself into any one of them at will. He learns from a bird that 
the princess is a prisoner in an island of the Red Sea, and, changing 
himself into a hawk, flies there. The princess is in the power of a 
monster who has no heart in his body, and can only be killed by 
being struck on the forehead by an egg that is in the head of a 
pigeon, which is inside of a fox, which in turn is in a terrible wolf in 
the forest. Young Malbrouk obtains the egg, kills the monster, 
and, changing himself into a hawk again, carries the princess home. 
The king wished to marry them directly, but young M. goes off 
and steals various objects from his godfather as a dowry for his 
wife. He is caught while stealing a violin that had only to be 
touched to play, and could be heard seven leagues off. He is put 
in an iron cage to be fattened and eaten by old Malbrouk and his 
wife. He persuades the latter to let him out, kills her, and goes 
back to the court, where he marries the king’s daughter. This 


? Dr. R. Kohler has given in the ‘‘ Orient und Occident,”’ vol. ii., 98, 294, 486, 
677, numerous parallels to Campbell's tales from all parts of Europe, which show con- 
clusively that they are an integral part of the popular tales of Europe. We shall con- 
fine ourselves in our notes, with few exceptions, to materials, chiefly Italian and 
French, published since Kohler’s articles were written. 

* This is Tom Thumb’s stratagem. See Perrault’s ‘‘ Le Petit Poucet.’’ The same 
incident is found in a Sicilian story (Gonz., No. 83), in a Milanese story (Imbriani, 
** Nov. fior.,’’ p. 340), and in a Greek story (Hahn, No. 3). 
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story consists, as many popular tales do, of a number of separate 
and distinct incidents united to form a new story. The descent of 
the brothers into the well and the cowardice of all but the youngest 
is not socommon in the popular tales of the North,’ but has numer- 
ous parallels in the South of Europe. Usually in this class of 
stories, after the princesses have been sent up, the envious brothers 
cut the rope, leaving their brother to escape in various ways, as in 
a Sicilian story where an eagle carries him up on its back.* This 
story, ‘‘ La Jisterna’’ (The Cistern) is a very good sample of the 
class, and has versions from one end of Italy to the other.* Set- 
tling a dispute of animals‘ is also a widespread trait, as is, too, the 
giant with no heart in his body, already familiar to our readers from 
Miss Frere’s charming story of Punchkin in ‘‘ Old Deccan Days,”’ 
and Ralston’s *‘ Koschei the Deathless.’’* The ending of the 
Basque story recalls the Norse tale of Boots and the Troll and the 
above-mentioned Basque legend of the Tartaro and Petit Perroquet. 

The second story, ‘* The Fisherman and his Sons,’’ is identical 
with the French story from Agen in Bladé’s collection, where 
copious references by Kohler may be found.* 

‘* Tabakiera, the Snuff-Box,’’ is the story of a wonderful snuff- 
box found by a poor lad, which, when opened, asks (in very good 
Spanish, by the way), ‘‘ What do you want ?’’ and grants any wish. 
The lad marries the king’s daughter, but the mother-in-law steals 
the box and wishes her daughter and husband on the other side of 
the Red Sea. The lad recovers his box after a long search, and 
sends his mother-in-law to the bottom of the Red Sea. The reader 
will at once think of Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp.in the 
Arabian Nights.’ 


1 It occurs, however, in Ralston, ‘‘ Russian Folk-Tales,’’ pp. 80, 145, and in the 
Norse tale in Asbjérnsen and Moe, No. 15, translated by Dasent in ‘‘ Tales from the 
Norse,’’ ‘‘ The Two Step-sisters.’’ 

? Pitré, No. 80. 

3 See references in Pitré, and in Fahrbuch, vii., 20 ; viii., 241 ; Gonz., Nos. 58, 59, 
61-64 ; Comparetti, Nos. 19, 24, 28, 34, 40; Busk, p. 141; ‘‘ Nov. di Sto. Stefano,’’ 
No. 19; Zool. Myth., ii., 187 ; Bernoni, iii., 89 ; and in general, Zool. Myth. i., 25. 

* Pitré, No. 32, Sabatini, ‘‘ La Lanterna,’’ for Italy ; Campbell, No. 4, for Scotland, 
and in general Benfey, ‘‘ Pant.,’’ i. 193. 

5 Italian versions in Pitré, No. 81, ‘‘ Nov. fior.,”’ p. 347; Norse in Asbj. and Moe, 
No. 36; a distorted German one in Grimm, No. 177, ‘‘ The Ball of Crystal,’ anda 
Breton one in Luzel, p. 38, ‘‘ L’Homme aux deux Chiens.”’ 

® To these may be added two versions from Lorraine, published in the Romania, No. 
19, p. 336; No. 28, p. 566. 

” Italian versions in Pitré, No. 81, and Busk, p. 158. 
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The fourth story, ‘‘ Mahistruba, the Master Mariner,’’ is of a 
prince who was turned into a serpent by an old woman. He orders 
a mariner whom he meets one day to prepare a ship with a large 
chest in the hold, into which he crawls. The crew set sail, and after 
various adventures the prince is restored to his shape and to his 
father. There are some points of resemblance between this story 
and *‘ The King of Lochlin’s Three Daughters’’ in Campbell.’ The 
prince in disguise of serpent is a common trait in the class of tales 
of which ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast’’ is a good example.” In the 
Basque story there is no point in either the enchantment or its 
removal. 

In the fifth story, ‘‘ Dragon,’’ a dissipated prince, demands his 
portion from his father, and goes off with a former soldier as bad as 
himself. They find in a forest an uninhabited castle richly fur- 
nished. The morning after their arrival the prince hears a voice 
under a fig-tree in the garden exclaiming, ‘‘ What pain you have 
put me to,’’ and telling the prince that he must pass in perfect 
silence through a painful ordeal that night in order to see the 
speaker. He does so, and next morning sees under the tree a 
young girl coming out of the ground as high as her shoulders. 
After another night of torment he sees her to her knees, and she 
tells him to persevere one night more. He does so; the young lady 
appears in her entirety, and they make off at once. They arrive at 
a city, and the young lady early next morning leaves word that the 
prince will find her at the fountain of the Four Cantons, but he 
must be fasting. He unfortunately eats a small nut and falls 
asleep. This happens three days in succession, during which time 
the lady leaves with the prince’s companion two handkerchiefs and 
a ring, and says that the prince will find her in the city of the Four 
Quarters. After a long search the prince finds an eagle, who agrees 
to carry him there provided he is given a morsel of flesh every time 
he opens his mouth. The prince mounts him, taking with him an 
ox which he feeds to the eagle. The ox gives out before the jour- 
ney is ended, and the prince gives the ravenous bird a morsel from 
his own thigh, and is deposited in safety in the City of the Four 
Quarters. There he learns that the king’s daughter is to be married 
that day. He bribes the sexton, gets into the church in time to 
object to the marriage, shows the princess the handkerchiefs and 


* See Kohler’s notes in ‘‘ Orient und Occident,"’ ii., 296. 
? See Ralston, ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast,"’ in Vineteenth Century, Dec., 1878. 
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ring, and marries her himself. He remained lame, however, ever 


afterwards. 

This story consists of three parts: first, a person undergoes 
some painful ordeal, which results in the liberation of a princess ; 
second, the hero, usually when kissed by his mother, forgets the 
heroine ; and, third, the hero’s search for his wife and journey on 
a rapacious eagle, whom he must feed with his own flesh. The first 
trait is found in the two stories of Grimm, ‘‘ The Prince who was 
Afraid of Nothing,’’ and ‘‘A Tale of One who Traveled to Learn 
what Shivering Meant,”’ as well as in a story from Brittany.’ The 
hero's forgetfulness after his mother’s kiss is common to a large 
number of stories from every part of Europe.’ In the Basque story 
the prince forgets his bride by eating something. This trait is found 
not only in Campbell, but also in a Swedish story.*. The journey 
on the eagle occurs not only in Campbell and a Russian story,* but 
also in the Sicilian tale, mentioned before, of the Cistern, in which 
the eagle carries the hero up from the cavern where he was left by 
his envious brothers.° 

In the sixth story, ‘‘ Ezkabi-Fidel,’’ the son of a poor woman 
becomes the groom of a gentleman who goes away and leaves him 
in full charge. In the stable there is a white mare which tells him 
that his master is a magician, and if he finds Fidel there on his 
return will surely enchant him. The mare directs Fidel to wash in 
her water, and his hands and hair become gold ; a second washing 
makes them resume their natural condition. Fidel then escapes with 
the mare, and is pursued by the magician. The mare, however, 
brings on a fog, a hail-storm, and, finally, a river, in which the 
magician is drowned. Fidel then becomes gardener to the king, 
whose daughter falls in love with him. The king allows her to 
marry him, but exiles them from the court, and the princess is 
obliged to sell her husband’s golden hair to live. Fidel, by the 
mare’s assistance, renders his father-in-law valuable aid in war, and 
when the king becomes blind goes in search of the water that 
restores the sight. He discovers it by seeing two animals fighting 
and one restoring the other to life by touching it with a certain herb 





* Luzel, ‘‘ Contes bretons,”” Quimperl¢, 1870, p.. 23. 

® See Pitré, No. 19, and Kohler’s note to Gonzenbach, No.14. 

* * Orient und Occident,”’ ii., 108. 

# Ibid., ii., 299. 

* To Pitré’s references may be added : Zool. Myth., ii., 186 ; Benfey, ‘ Pant.,”’ i. 
216, 388, and Rivista Orientale, i,, 27. 
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which he gathers and boils in water. Fidel cures the king, who 
abdicates in his favor. 

There are several tolerably close parallels to this story : one in 
Italian, and a number of others mentioned in Kdohler’s notes— 
Greek, Norwegian, Austrian, German, and Tyrolese.' The subor- 
dinate episodes are that the hero goes to war and is helped bya 
magic horse to win a great victory ;* water which restores sight to 
the blind and makes the old young ;* and the life-giving herb, which 
is found in German, Sicilian, Italian, and Greek tales.* 

** The Lady Pigeon and her Comb’”’ is the title of the seventh 
story. In it a poor lad seeking his fortune finds a Tartaro’s castle 
in the wood. The owner tells him that three ladies will come to 
bathe in a certain place and leave their pigeon robes. The lad is to 
seize one and not restore it until the owner promises always to help 
him.* This she does after some hesitation, and directs him to her 
father’s house, where he obtains a situation. The father sets him 
difficult tasks, which he performs with the daughter's aid. One day 
he is directed to fetch a ring that has been lost in the river. The 
daughter directs him to cut her in pieces with a sword and throw 
her in the river. In the operation a bit of her finger sticks to a nail 
in his shoe, and when the ring is recovered a part of the lady’s 
finger is gone. After another difficult task the magician promises 
to reward him with the hand of one of his daughters, but the lad 
must choose her with his eyes shut. The lad recognizes the one he 
desires by the loss of her little finger. After they are married they 
flee from her father’s at night, the wife first spitting inside the door 
of her room, and the spittle answering for her when her father tries 
to enter. He at last discovers their flight, and pursues them, when 
the wife with her comb causes various obstacles to rise up, in the 
last of which—a river—the magician isdrowned. The lad leaves his 
wife to procure a priest to baptize her, as otherwise she can not 





*See Fahrbuch, viii., 253 ; Hahn, ii., 197; Asbj. and Moe, No. 14; Vernaleken, 
No. 8 ; Grimm, No. 136 ; Schambach und Miller, p. 278 ; Sommer, p. 131, and Zing- 
erle, ii., 198. 

* See Hahn and Sommer w/ suf. 

* See Hahn wt sup. and No. 30. 

* See Grimm, No. 16; Pitré, No. 11; ‘‘ Pentamerone, i., 7, and Hahn, No. 64. 
See in general : Benfey, ‘*‘ Pant.,’’ i., 454; Zool. Myth., ii., 314 ; Cox, Aryan Myth., 
i., 166, and Germania, xxi., 68. 

* For the myth of the Swan-Maidens, see Baring-Gould, and Simrock’s 
“Deutsche Mythologie,”’ p. 360. This incident is found in numerous stories which 
are cited in Kohler’s notes to Gonzenbach, No. 6, and by Cosquin in the Romania, No. 
28, p. 530. 
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enter ‘‘ the land of the Christian.’’ He allows himself to be kissed 
by an old aunt, and forgets his bride. In order to recover him she 
builds a hotel with the sign: ‘* Here they give to eat without pay- 
ment.’’ One day the husband and two friends find this hotel and 
enter. The wife recognizes her husband, but he does not know 
her. The two friends are smitten with the hostess, and ask to pass 
the night with her. She manages to keep them busy all night with 
absurd tasks. When the husband’s turn comes, she asks him to 
put out the light, which lights itself again directly, and he spends 
the night trying to extinguish it. In the morning she reveals her- 
self to him, is baptized, and they live happily the rest of their lives. 

The main incidents in this story are: the hero in the service of 
a magician, who sets him difficult tasks, performed with the aid of 
the magician’s daughter ; flight and pursuit ; forgetfulness of the 
hero at kiss of some one ; and, finally, means employed by bride to 
restore her husband’s memory. Parallels to the whole story may 
be found in two French stories from Lorraine, one from Scotland, 
and several from Germany, Italy, and Norway.’ Several of the 
episodes have already been considered ; one of the most curious, 
the talking spittle, is found in both a Swedish and Russian story.* 
The conclusion of the Basque story is found in the Norwegian story 
of ‘‘ The Master-Maid,’’ in a Neapolitan, and, finally, in a Sicilian 
story.” 

The eighth tale, ‘‘ Laur Cantons,’’ is the story of Imogen in 
Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, and does not need any particular notice. 

In the ninth story, ‘‘ The Young Schoolboy,’’ a sea-captain 
sends his son to school, where he learns nothing but the song of the 
birds. His father takes him to sea with him, and one day a bird 
alights on the end of the ship and sings. The boy, on being asked 
to tell what the bird is singing, answers, ‘‘ It sings that I am under 
your orders, but you shall also be under mine.’’ The angry father 
throws his son into the sea in a barrel. It floats ashore, and is 
found by the king, who carries the boy home with him, and, later, 
marries him to his daughter. In the course of time the captain is 


1 References to this class of stories may best be found in the Romania, No. 19, p. 
354; No. 28, p. 530; ‘‘ Orient und Occident,’’ ii., 103, and Gonz., ii., 237. See 
also Grimm, Nos. 56, 113, 119, and Asbjérnsen and Moe, No. 46. 

? Cavallius, p. 378, and Ralston, p. 151. 

3 “‘ Pentamarone,”’ iii., 9, and Gonz., No. 55. 

4 References to this class of stories will be found in Liebrecht’s translation df Dun- 
lop’s ‘‘ History of Fiction,’’ Berlin, 1851, p. 224, and in Von der Hagen’s ‘‘ Ge- 
sammtabentcucr,”’ Stuttgart, 1850, iii., p. 1xxxiii. 
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wrecked on the same shore and becomes his own son’s servant. 
One day the son revealed himself to his father, forgave him, and 
they all lived happily together. 

This is the story technically known as Vaticinium, in the famous 
medieval story-book *‘ The Seven Wise Masters.’’ ' 

In another version of the same story the son hears voices which 
tell him that his mother and father will one day be his servants. 
Enraged at this prediction, his parents send him off into the woods 
to be killed by two servants. They kill in his stead a dog, whose 
heart they show their master. The lad finally becomes Pope, and 
forgives his parents, who come to Rome to confess their sins. 

This version is, in the main, the Grimm story of *‘ The Three 
Languages,’’ of which there are Greek, Italian, and French ver- 
sions.” 

The tenth story, ‘‘ The Mother and her (Idiot) Son; or, The 
Clever Thief,’’ is merely a version of the widespread story of ‘‘ The 
Master Thief ’’ in Grimm.’ . 

The most interesting story, in many respects, is the eleventh, 
‘** Juan Dekos, the Blockhead’’ (Tontua). The parents of a stupid 
son buy him a ship and send him on a voyage as master. They 
land, and, after selling their cargo, the master sees a dead body at a 
church door and all the passers-by spitting on it. He learns that it 
is the body of a man who died in debt, and therefore can not be 
buried. Juan pays the dead man’s debts and returns home. Ona 
second voyage Juan buys all the Christian slaves at a certain place 
and sends them all to their homes but one, a beautiful girl named 
Marie Louise. Juan had a portrait of her made for the figure-head 
of the ship, and undertook a voyage to her country. The second in 
command of the ship became jealous of Juan, and one day threw 
him overboard. An angel, however, conveyed Juan to an island, 
and provided him with all ‘the necessaries of life. Meanwhile the 
ship reaches Marie Louise’s country, and by means of the figure- 
head she is recognized as the king’s daughter. The wicked mate 


1 The copious references to this story may best be found in D'Ancona, “‘ II Libra 
dei Sette Savj di Roma,’’ Pisa, 1864, p. 121. The Basque version is not accompanied 
by the story of ‘“‘ Amis and Amiles.’’ In several versions of the “‘ Seven Wise Mas- 
ters’’ the two stories are united. 

2 See Grimm, No. 33; Hahn, No. 33; Comparetti, No. 56, and ‘* Mélusine,”’ p. 
300. 

* This story has been treated in the most thorough manner by Kohler in *‘ Orient 
und Occident,”’ ii., 303, 677. Italian versions are Straparola, i., 2; Pitré, 159, 160, 
and Comparetti, No. 13. A French version, Breton, is in “‘ Mélusine,”’ p. 18. 
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wished to marry her, and gave himself out as her deliverer. After 
much tormenting Marie Louise promised that if Juan DeKos did 
not return at the end of a year and a day she would marry the mate. 
At the expiration of the appointed time the angel conveys Juan to 
Marie Louise’s house, on condition that he would give him half of 
the child that Marie Louise will bear. Juan is recognized, of course, 
and the wicked mate punished. Juan and Marie marry and have a 
child, of which at the end of the year the angel claims the half. 
** Juan was very sorry ; but, as he had given his word, he was going 
to cut it in half.’’ The angel seizes him by the arm, and says to him, 
*“ I see your obedience ; I leave you your child.’’ ‘‘If they lived 
well, they died well too.’’ 

There is another version called ‘‘Juan de Calais,’’ which does 
not differ materially from the above. The soul of the dead man 
appears as a fox instead of as an angel. 

This curious story is found in Campbell—‘‘ The Barra Widow's 
Son’’—and Mr. Webster at once jumps at the conclusion that the 
Basque story must have been borrowed from the Celts since their 
occupation of the Hebrides, an important argument being that Juan 
DeKos is simply ‘‘Jean d’Ecosse’’—‘‘ Scotch John.’’ The same 
story, however, in the second version is called ‘‘ Juan de Calais,”’ 
and there is, therefore, the same reason why the Basques should 
have borrowed the story from the French. We think there is no 
reasonable doubt that the latter isthe case. Mr. Webster does not 
know apparently that the story of ‘‘ Juan de Calais,’’ or Juan DeKos, 
is aversion of the famous story of ‘‘ The Thankful Dead,’’ which is 
found from Norway to Sicily, from India to Spain. The origin of 
the story is not settled. Benfey’ is inclined to believe it Oriental, 
and thinks the Russian’ version may be the connecting link between 
India and Europe. Simrock believes the story to be German, and 
mythological in its signification ;° and, finally, Comparetti‘ thinks 
that the fundamental idea of ‘‘ The Thankful Dead’’ is to be found 


in a passage of Cicero.* 





? ** Pant.,”’ i., 219. 

® Schiefner in ‘‘ Orient und Occident,”’ ii., 174. 

* “Deutsche M- :nologie,’’ p. 478. 

* Preface to the *‘ Novella di Messer Danese e di Messer Gigliotto,”’ Pisa, 1868. 

5 ** De divin,”’ i., 27 ; see also Valerius Maximus, i., 7, 3 ; D’Ancona’s remarks on 
the twenty-first novel (Testo Papanti) of the ‘‘ Cento nov. ant.”’ in ‘‘ Le Fonti del Novel- 
lino,”’ Rom., iii., 192, and Simrock, ‘‘ Der gute Gerhard und die dankbaren Todten.’’ 
The most important versions are: the French, see Kohler in Germania, iii., 199, 
and Fahréd., v., 2. Aversion from Lorraine is in Rom., vi., 534; and an extract from 
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The twelfth and last story of this chapter is ‘‘ The Duped 
Priest,’’ which is a version of a well-known story in Straparola, and 
of which there are several French versions, from which the Basque 
is probably taken.’ 

In addition to the stories analyzed above, Mr. Webster gives a 
number which he believes derived directly from the French.’ It 
will, we think, be easily seen that they stand on precisely the same 
footing as his other stories, and are no more nor less derived from 
the French than the stories he thinks derived from the Celtic. In 
the last chapter Mr. Webster gives some religious tales, two’ of 
which are very widespread. The first, ‘* Fourteen,’’ is a combina- 
tion of the legend of St. Christopher and the story of Le Sac dela 
Ramée.* The second is the famous legend of Amis and Amiles.* 

It is quite evident, we think, from the parallels we have given 
above to the various stories in Webster, that we are dealing 
with an integral part of European folk-tales. A few names of 
familiar characters are new, old traits have been woven into new 
combinations, but there is nothing original. The fact is, undoubt- 
edly, that the Basques (as far as we can judge from the collection 
before us) have appropriated bodily the tales of their neighbors, or 
rather that a sort of endosmose has taken place, by which the tales 
of one country have penetrated into and displaced the tales of the 





one of the French versions may be found in Nisard, ‘‘ Hist. des Livres pop.,’’ Paris, 
1864, ii., 407. Italian, besides the versions just mentioned, in the ‘‘ Cento nov. ant.” 
and ‘‘ Novella di Messer Danese,”’ etc.; Straparola, xi., 2; Gonz., No. 74; and Ive, 
‘* Fiabe pop. rovignesi,’’ 1877, p. 19. Norwegian, Asbj. Ny Sam., No. 99, 100; and 
Grundtwig, ‘‘Gamle danske Minder,’’ i., 81. Additional references may be found in 
“* Orient und Occident,’’ ii., 322 ; ‘‘ Germania,”’ xii., 55, and ‘‘ Heidelberger Jahrb. der 
Lit.,’’ 1868, No. 29. A Catalan version is in ‘‘ Quentos pop. catalans,’’ por Maspons 
y Labros, Barcellona, 1872, ii., 34, and Spanish ones in Patrafias, p. 234, and Cabal- 
lero, ‘‘ Cuentos,’’ etc.. p. 23. 

* French versions in Cénac-Moncaut, p. 173, and Romania, vi., 543, No. 24, 539. 
The story in Straparola is i., 3. See also Fahrd., v., 11; vii., 278, and ‘‘ Orient 
und Occident,”’ ii., 486, 503. 

? They are: “‘ Ass’ Skin’’ (Grimm, No. 65) ; ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast '’ (Grimm, No. 
88); ** The Cobbler and his Three Daughters '’ (Bluebeard, see Pitré, No. 19) ; ‘‘ The 
Singing Tree’’ (Grimm, Nos. 96, 97); ‘‘ The White Blackbird’’ (See Brueyre, 
‘*Contes pop. de la Grande Bretagne,’’ p. 145), and ‘‘ The Sister and her Seven 
Brothers '’ (Grimm, Nos. 9, 25). 

* For the first, see ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Légendes,”” p. 290; for the second, FaAr- 
buch, v., 4; vii., 128; Grimm, No. 82; North American Review, July, 1876, p. 51, 
and Gianandrea, ‘‘ Nov. e Fiabe pop. marchigiane,”’ p. 24. 

* See D’Ancona’s notes to the ‘‘ Rappresentazione di un miracolo di due Pelle- 
grini’’ in ‘‘ Sacre Rappresentazioni dei Secoli, xiv., xv. e xvi.,’’ vol. iii., 435. 
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other. Although Mr. Webster’s collection throws no new light on 
the question of Basque nationality, it is a very interesting contri- 
bution to European folk-tales, and we trust it may lead to an inter- 
est in the subject on the part of the native scholars, and that they 
will soon give the world a collection worthy to stand by the side of 
Pitré’s great collection of Sicilian tales.’ 










1 The writer has not been able to procure M. Cerquand’s ‘‘ Légendes et Récits pop. 
du Pays Basque,”’ i., ii., Paris, 1875-76. From the references in Webster, and from 
Ralston’s review in the Academy, Feb. 17, 1877, it would not appear that they contain 
any new material that would modify the views expressed by the writer in the above 
article, 





















THE CIPHER DESPATCHES. 


N the night of Tuesday the 7th of November, 1876, all the 
returns of the Presidential vote were not yet received in New 
York. There were 185 electoral votes required for a choice. The 
States of Florida, Louisiana, Oregon, Nevada, Colorado, and South 
Carolina were distant, and in all of them the voting was expected to 
be close. The telegrams received in the early hours of the evening 
were from the nearer States, and strongly indicated the election of 
Mr. Tilden, if any single one of the doubtful States went with him. 
At three o'clock in the morning of the 8th the rooms of the 
Republican National Committee in the Fifth Avenue Hotel were 
vacant. The hotel was quiet, only the clerk in the office and a few 
sleepy porters were stirring. The Republican officials had gone off 
to their beds to drown in sleep the disappointment of anticipated 
defeat. At the Democratic headquarters at the Everett House 
there was more activity and great elation. To quote from high 
authority on this side, ‘‘ Uncle Sammy was to be pulled through.’’ 
But even elation is tiring, and by three o’clock in the morning 
these rooms too were nearly empty. The telegrams came in slowly. 
The tune of the later ones was “‘ Hayes,”’ *‘ Hayes,’’ *‘ Hayes,’’ until 
it became monotonous and droning, as well as alarming, to the 
sleepy ear. 

In the newspaper offices the night-editors were busily compiling 
returns and seeking the impersonal fame of a well-edited outside 
page. They too, according to political complexion, had been elated 
or alarmed ; and alarm and elation were changing sides with them 
also. Still the Republican journals had small hopes, and one of 
the most prominent of them even published two editions, the first 
conceding the election to Mr. Tilden and the next denying it. 
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At 3.45 A.M. the alarm at the Everett House took shape in the 


following telegram : ' 
EVERETT HOUSE, New York. 
New York Times: 
Please give your estimate of electoral votes secured for Tilden. Answer at 


once. 
D. A. MAGONE, JR., 


Chairman, Democratic Committee, Everett House. 
(Time, 3.45 A.M.) 


So there was doubt in the Democratic camp? Doubt there 
meant victory, or at least the claim of victory, to the 7zmes. Take 
out the obnoxious leader, foreman of the composing-room, but leave 
it standing with due prudence ; we may need it to-morrow. Write 
a new leader of different tone, editor prothonotary, and call me a 
carriage, boy, and look sharp. This is news for your betters at the 
other headquarters. 

So the news-editor of the 77mces, with the telegram in his hand, 
drives furiously to the Fifth Avenue Hotel, waking clerk and por- 
ters with the noise of his wheels. It was but a chance that the 
rooms were not empty. ‘* They had been until nearly daylight.’ 
But one of the faithful was there, so he states in his testimony (p. 
527), Mr. William E. Chandler, *‘ counsel ”’ for the Republican Ex- 
ecutive Committee, or for the Republican Party : *‘ I do not know 
the name of my client.’ At once the situation changed. The 
telegraph operator was waked up. Despatches went promptly to the 
doubtful points : 


““ Without Nevada, Hayes is defeated. Telegraph again when Nevada is 
sure.”’ 

To Florida : 

** The Presidential election depends on the vote of Florida, and the Democrats 
will try and wrest it from us. Watch it, and hasten returns.”’ 

The same despatch was sent to Louisiana. The next went to South Carolina: 

** Hayes is elected if we have carried South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana. 
Can you hold your State ?’’ 

And to Oregon : 

““ Without Oregon, Hayes defeated. Don't be defrauded. Hasten returns. ’ 


Now, return to your newspaper. I have set the wheels in mo- 
tion, and I am instantly going to Florida, by way of Lynchburg and 
Raleigh. Answer your Democratic friend that Mr. Hayes is the 
President. Here is a ‘‘ weak cipher code.’’ It may be needed. 


* See Report of the Presidential Election Investigating Committee, 1878, p. 527. 
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In my despatches, which I shall sign ‘‘ Everett Chase’’ (in subtle 
jeering of the Democratic headquarters), I will use these feeble syn- 
onyms : 


William in cipher means........... Send in English. 

Rainy = nee cbehen Titings look favorable. 

Warm apples “* ” enveerpente Majority. 

Cold fellows “* OS eaasae ened Democrats. 

Oranges “i —seieinntes Florida. 

Cotton st oe hip qaieca amid Louisiana. 

etc., etc., etc. 

Robinson in cipher means .... 2... cccccccsscccees $3,000 

Jones ee peed esondstenccéousabin 2,000 
’ Brown ag 6 ieib0 00d eek eee ee 1,C00 

Smith oo an wale mop a inueteemel im ante 250 


“* but don't telegraph unless necessary’ (p. 526). The second cam- 
paign has begun. 

With this Mr. Chandler vanishes into Florida for the present. 
Other Republicans go to the other doubtful States. They have the 
start of their Democratic rivals by several days, for the Everett 
House wakes up all too slowly to the situation. In the meantime 
two campaigns are being organized on the Democratic side. One 
by the National Executive Committee, and one more secret by a 
power behind this, or within it. 


It has been the province of the committee from whose printed 
reports the foregoing excerpts have been taken to sift the political 
history of the months of November and December, 1876. The 
writer is by no means capable or desirous of doing this. But it 
has fallen quite naturally in his way to examine many of the 
cipher despatches which were sent to and fro by both sides ; and 
the purpose of this article is to record the first public appearance 
of the cryptogram as a factor in American politics, to give some 
explanation of the codes used, of their excellence or demerits, and 
to explain the methods employed in deciphering them—a work 
which he shared with others. The desire of the reader is chiefly to 
appreciate the semi-scientific nature of an unusual problem, which 
is however quite simple in itself. 

The rarity of the need for the exercise of certain faculties may 
make these appear elevated when they are seen in action. A little 
thought will however put them in their true place, along with the 
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others that constitute the essence of any success. The chief of 
these is Buffon’s sine gua non, *‘ une attention suivie.”’ 

To avoid explanations throughout, it will be necessary to state 
that what is here given of the history of the deciphering is purely 
from one point of view—my own—and that it is sought to make 
every thing as impersonal as possible. It is desired to present 
only a contribution to contemporary history which may some day 
come to be of use. 


oe 


In August, 1878, the New York 7ribune began to publish every 
day or so telegrams which were plainly in cipher, and which were 
generally and naturally supposed to relate to political subjects. 
Here is one of them : 

COLUMBIA, Nov. 13. 
Very news say Copenhagen to from can Florida you count much in be give 
what Louisiana am placed if mixed insure London Oregon few intend things out 


a us here. 
WEED, 


[ Translation. } 
Am here. Things very much mixed. Intend to count us out. If a few dol- 
lars can be placed in Returning Board (to) insure, what say you? Give news 
JSrom Louisiana, Oregon, Florida. 


This one and its fellows were then, of course, untranslated and 
their contents unknown, but they furnished the text for effective 
comment of a jocose sort. 

It is now known from the testimony of Mr. William E. Chandler 
and others,’ how these cipher telegrams came to light at all, in- 
stead of being destroyed in the usual. course of business by the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. 

By the order of the president of that company, all recent tele- 
grams of a political nature (some 29,275 in all) were collected in 
December, 1876, and were placed in one receptacle in the New 
York office. This was done simply. to avoid a subpoena from 
Washington. It was intended that these should never see the 
light, as it would be a good point for the company to show that 
correspondence conducted through its agents was absolutely safe. 
The Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections (Hon. O. P. 
Morton, of Indiana, chairman) finally succeeded in having the whole 
mass delivered to them by the agents of the telegraph company, 
and while in their committee-room the telegrams were inspected and 
handled by various persons. 


1 About January 28th and 2oth, 1879. 
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Mr. Evans, a member of the House of Representatives from In- 
diana, received a large number of these originals from the commit- 
tee-room by the hands of Mr. Bullock, Assistant Clerk to the Senate 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. From his hands they pass- 
ed to those of General Brady, Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 

Their subsequent wanderings are recounted in the following ex- 
tract from the New York 7ribune, January 29th, 1879 : 


“ After General BRADY received the bundle of ciphers from Congressman 
Evans, he looked them over, and said that they were cipher telegrams relating 
to the last Presidential election. Soon afterward Mr. EUGENE HALE (member of 
the House of Representatives from Maine) learned in some way that General 
BRADY had these documents. Mr. WILLIAM E. CHANDLER (‘‘counsel’’ for the 
Republican party) had made frequent complaints because all these telegrams had, 
as he supposed, been returned to the Western Union Telegraph Company and de- 
stroyed, and the interesting story, which he was sure they must tell, lost to the 
world. Mr. HALE told Mr. CHANDLER of the preservation of some of these des- 
patches, and the latter called on General BRADY at his office, and went with him to 
his house and examined the despatches. At his suggestion, copies were made of 
those telegrams in the bundle which seemed to be most important. 

** About the time that the PoTTER Committee (to investigate the Presidential 
Election of 1876) was organized, Mr. CHANDLER took what he supposed were all 
the originals, and left them on the table in General BUTLER'S (member of Con- 
gress from Massachusetts) office in this city. General BUTLER was not in his 
office at the time, and Mr. CHANDLER'S object in leaving them there was to get 
them investigated. He never told General BUTLER that he had left them there, 
but he suspected that General BUTLER had an idea where they came from. Of 
the copies that were made, General BRADY gave those relating to Florida to Mr. 
CHANDLER ; and he made other copies and gave them to Mr. HiscOCK (member 
of Congress from New York) before he went to Florida with the sub-committee 
last spring. The remaining copies General BRADY kept until last August, when, 
at the request of Mr. CHANDLER, he sent them to Mr. H1scocKk, at Syracuse. 

**When Mr. MANTON MARBLE'’s ‘ark and shechinah’ letter appeared, Mr. 
CHANDLER sent to the editor of Zhe Tribune about a dozen despatches, some 
in plain English and some in cipher, with the suggestion that it might be agree- 
able to Mr. MARBLE to read them in print. The publication of these despatches 
was begun by Zhe 7ribune in editorial articles. Subsequently Mr. CHANDLER 
sent to Zhe Tribune his Florida copies. After the translations had been made 
General BRADY sent anonymously to the editor of Zhe 7ribune a few originals 
which he had not given to Mr. CHANDLER. Since the meeting of Congress he 
gave to Mr. CHANDLER what remained in his possession, some forty or fifty orig- 
inals, which Mr. CHANDLER also sent to The Tribune,” 


To complete the story it may be said that some 641 originals 
were placed in the hands of the Potter Committee by General 
Butler, and that these, together with a few taken out and sent to 
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the 7riéunc (as above), are all that remain of the 29,000 originally 
collected. The rest were kept until May, 1878, and then destroyed 
by fire by the confidential clerk of the President of the Telegraph 
Company in the regular course of business. 

Such is the tedious and yet instructive history of the means by 
which these telegrams were finally brought to light. Comment is 
actually impotent before the case as it stands, and considering what 
it implies. 

To leave the region of ethics and descend to that of facts, we 
now know how some of these ciphers came to be printed. It is 
possible that this never would have been done had it not been for 
the ‘‘ark and shechinah’’ letter of Mr. Manton Marble before 
referred to. But this provoked reply, and the materials for reply 
were quickly utilized. 

At this point reference must be made to the enormous dispro- 
portion between the number of Republican and Democratic ciphers 
in the collection. This appears suspicious when one considers that 
the package was constantly in Republican hands from the time of 
its original abstraction from the files of the Senate Committee until 
deposited with a member of the Investigating Committee. It 
must, however, be carefully remembered that the key-note of the 
contest which succeeded the ‘election on the Republican side was 
struck by Mr. Chandler (November gth): ‘‘ Don’t telegraph unless 
necessary.”’ A consultation of the report of the committee, or of 
the 7ribune Cipher Extra No. 44(1879), will show that the unex- 
pressed motto of the campaign of the Democratic leaders (headed 
perhaps by Mr. Marble) was precisely the reverse of this: ‘* Use 
one hundred and forty ciphers.’’ It is worth while to mention 
this, as the secrecy of a cipher depends not only on its mysterious- 
ness, but on the rarity with which this mysteriousness is paraded ; 
and it thus bears directly on the question in hand. 

Leaving now the history of the case altogether, we may examine 
the ciphers themselves and the means by which they were solved. 

First of all in chronological order came the dictionary cipher 
used in Oregon. On November gth the Democratic Governor of 
Oregon had sent several despatches to various persons announc- 
ing that ‘‘Oregon has gone for Hayes by over 400.’’ He was 
asked from New York (November gth and roth) not to “‘ express 
any opinion as to result in State,’’ and from that time forbore. 
On the 19th of November Mr. W. T. Pelton, ‘‘ Acting Secretary 
of the National Democratic Committee’’ in New York City, a 
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nephew of Mr. S. J. Tilden, and living in his house, telegraphed 
to Dr. George L. Miller in Omaha to go to Oregon and to ar- 
range whatever matters were necessary. Dr. Miller, a member of 
the Democratic National Committee, could not go to Oregon, but 
sent one J. N. H. Patrick, who required a cipher to communicate 
his secret affairs. This cipher there was no time to arrange, and 
one was taken which had formerly been used by Patrick in his 
ordinary business. 

This was a code founded on the Household English Dictionary 
(8vo. London: Nelsons, 1876). The key to this was disclosed 
after the publication of the ciphers by a former partner of Patrick's, 
to whom it was familiar. The following is a despatch sent as soon 
as Patrick had matters in train, with its translation : 


W. T. PELTON, New York: PORTLAND, Nov. 28. 


By vizier association innocuous to negligence cunning minutely previously re- 
admit doltish to purchase afar act with cunning afar sacristy unweighed afar poin- 
ter tigress cuttle superannuated syllabus dilatoriness misapprehension contraband 
Kountze bisculous top usher spiniferous. Answer. 

J. N. H. PATRICK. 


[ Translation. } 


Certificate will be issued to one Democrat. Must purchase Republican elector 
to recognize and act with Democrat and secure vote and prevent trouble. Deposit 
ten thousand dollars my credit Kountze Brothers, 12 Wall street. Answer. 


J. N. H. PATRICK. 


The translation is performed in the following way: the first 
cipher word is ‘‘ dy.’" It is found on page 30, and is the 29th word 
in the left-hand column of the dictionary. 

The 29th word in the left-hand column on page 34 (30+ 4) 
is Certificate, which is the first word of the message. ‘‘ Visier’’ 
is the 14th word in the right-hand column on page 206, and its 
translation, zw#//, is the 14th word in the same column on page 210 
(206 + 4), and so on. That is, the translation is always made by 
finding the cipher word in the dictionary agreed upon, and noting 
the column and the number of the word in this column. Then turn 
forward or back so many pages (four forward in this case) and take 
the corresponding word. The same rule applies to writing the 
cipher originally. This is a slow and cumbrous cipher, but it has 
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always been considered safe. It could be improved as to security 
by complicating the method of taking out the corresponding words ; 
by alternately going forward and back, by taking some word on the 
same page, or by other simple and previously agreed upon devices. 
But it is not worth while. With patience a dictionary code of this 
class can be discovered, provided there are enough ciphers. 

The case of the Florida dictionary cipher is one exactly in 
point. By October 8th, 1878, the most important ciphers used in 
1876 had been translated and published in the New York 7rzbune. 
These were mostly in the ‘‘ Transposition Cipher,’’ a novel and 
ingenious code of which more will be said. But there had been 
published in Zhe Tribune a few ciphers, some four or five, which 
were plainly in a dictionary code, and the dates of which indicated 
that they might cover important points if translated. On October 
8th a general method of determining the (unknown) dictionary in 
such a case had been thought out and committed to writing, and 
despatched to the New York 7ribune. The plan proposed was 
simple but laborious, and my own time was too much occupied 
with my professional duties for me to be willing to waste so much 
as might be necessary in a purely routine search. A similar plan 
was actually being carried out in New York before my letter arrived, 
and it eventually must have succeeded, although it involved great 
labor. A simpler way, however, occurred to me to solve this par- 
ticular case, which was at once tested. 

In one of the telegrams the word ‘‘ Geodesy’’ occurred. Now 
this is a rather unusual word, and does not occur in all small dic- 
tionaries. It was assumed asa principle that a pocket dictionary 
which could be readily carried was used, and I had then, frst, to 
collect all small dictionaries ; second, to eliminate from these all 
which did not contain the word ‘‘ Geodesy ;"’ and third, from the 
small number remaining to select the correct one. This was done 
in ninety minutes at the Library of Congress on October oth. All 
the dictionary ciphers which I then had at once yielded to a 
code founded on Webster's Pocket Dictionary, by turning back or 
forward a proper number of pages. This number was variable, 
and instructions regarding it may have been transmitted by post or 
telegraph. 

A specimen of this cipher code, with translation, is given below 
(it is necessary to turn back one page in the dictionary to translate 


this) : 
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[52.] 


L HENRY HAVEMEYER, 15 West 17th Street, N. Y.: 

Scarify recured shear distances settee you advanced to husky heart affectioned 
with functionary sleeper sauce-box exempt tidewater undertaker wretched school 
plinth settee you scarify nascent beehive admonish upon implacable overhung 
worry underbrush plinth unlandlocked to unhandsomed. Sixteen twenty-one 
twenty-three kneel pre-eminenced your lightning. [No sig. ] 


TALLAHASSEE, Dec. 4. 






























[ Translation. ]} 
Saturday received several despatches sent you addressed to house. Have ad- 
' vised with friend. Situation same; every thing uncertain. Wool-ly=C. W. 
WOOLLEY says plan sent you Saturday must be acted upon immediately, otherwise 
unavailing. Plan unknown to undersigned. Sixteen, twenty-one, ‘twenty-three 
just presented your letter. 


It is possible to be jocose in this cipher even when engaged in 
doubtful transactions. A despatch in this code reads: ‘* Peruse 23 
[this in another code means “‘ agrees to supply"’] Socinian she castel- 
lated research you leave distance.’" Turning back one page this gives 
7: ‘* Peri [= a person] agrees to supply Smith she-cargo [Chicago = 
expenses]. Repeat your last despatch.” 

An excellent example of a simple cipher which consists in 
arbitrary and agreed upon substitutions of one letter of the alphabet 
for another is afforded by the two following telegrams, which alone 
sufficed for the detection of the whole key. 

It will be noticed that they contain but 16 words in cipher, hav- 
ing 77 letters. Only 22 of these 77 letters are independent, so that 
at the most one would expect some letters of the alphabet to remain 
doubtful. That they are not so is a good example of the difficulty 
with which one can divest one’s self of @ priori ideas and appeal to 
pure chance. In other words, it requires no small judgment and 
skill to make any given trial absolutely fortuitous. This will be 
clearer later on. 


The two telegrams are : 
TALLAHASEE, November 21, 1876. 
To Epwin Hiccins, Facksonville, Florida : 
t 2 3 4 $s 
Gree — Vermont — gang — Timothy — znlz — zruq — Cooper — jbga — 
® 7 ; 
; Frrd — gv — John — BROWN. 


TALLA., Nov, 21. 





To H. BISBEE, JR., Jacksonville : 


8 9 10 11 12 13 
; Timothy —zn]z—anir—ovga—Chqtrz—zhwyrfr—Pvhyg— 
14 15 16 
pvfr—bffrqbngrel—Nuzjry— F. A. DOCKRAY. 


If any one desires a test of his own readiness at deciphering 
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simple messages like the two preceding, let him endeavor to deduce 
the key before looking farther in this text. He should have 22 let- 
ters in about 20 minutes, and the whole alphabet in 30. 

The method adopted is as follows : ‘‘ g v—John"’ possibly means 
**at John” or ‘‘ to John,"’ “‘ John” being in all likelihood a substi- 
tution cipher for a place or person. Try g=/¢, v=o: gangis then 
t——t= that; ora=4,n=a. ‘‘Gree-Vermont that Timothy,"’ 
etc., is Z-ee, or ¢ed/. Thus r= e, e=/; znlz is then z(a)lz (English 
being printed in italics, cipher in Roman). The first and last let- 
ters of this are alike ; the second is known, a; the third is unknown. 
Here are all our facts. It must fall somewhere in a scheme like 


this : 


ba-b ga-g la -l | pa-p 
ca-c ha-h | ma-m qa -q 
da-d ja -j na-n ra -T 
fa -f ka-k | oa -o | sa-s 


Clearly sa-s is right, and l=y. As a matter of fact, in de- 
ciphering these two messages the letters were found in the follow- 


ing order : 


English. Cipher. | English. Cipher. 
Ist t g 12th v i 
2d o Vv | 13th m f 
3d c r 14th i b 
4th l e 15th w j 
sth h a 16th r y 
6th a n 17th c p 
7th s z 18th u h 
8th n u Igth p w 
gth d q 2oth j c 
10th b ° 21st g t 
11th y ] J 22d ? d 


The next step is to arrange what we have of the key in alpha- 
betical order : 


English = Cipher. English = Cipher. English = Cipher., 

a = & ‘a # s = 8 

b= @ k = (d) not used. ¢ =m gy 

c = l= e we = sh 

d = ¢ m= f v aw é 

e = fr n= «# 2 

f = (s) not used. o = 9 x = (4) not used. 
a, Ce > = y = f 

- <2 q = () not used. z = (m) not uscd. 
is é$ r= 
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f, q, and x are not used at all ; k and j are only used once ; yet it 
is a certainty that the above key is complete. It illustrates exactly 
what was said about chance a few sentences back. The lazy mind 
of the maker of this code droned on through the alphabet, x, 0, f, 
g, r, Ss, t, mechanically, and really was putting into this small mys- 
tery of its own only recollections of its early primer. 

If the twenty-six letters had been put into an urn and then 
drawn out at random, one at a time, and if then a few more symbols 
for the letters ¢, a, ¢, s, c, p, 0, ¢ had been added, the deciphering 
of these short messages would have been much less easy, and might 
have been impossible.’ As it is, the meaning is known except for 
the words ‘* Vermont,’’ *‘ Timothy,’’ and the like. These are pure 
substitution ciphers, and can not be discovered without a knowledge 
of the local incidents, either from complete familiarity with the 
transactions or by a slighter acquaintance with them aided and cor- 
rected by many messages. 

We may give one other example of this simple cipher and leave 
it to be translated ; enough data have already been given for this 


purpose : 
CoLuMBIA, S. C., Dec. 1, 1876. 
Hon. J. J. PATTERSON, U. S. Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Y, k, p, v, — r,¢,s,x — Vv, p, 0, v, x —r, Ss, x, f, p, v, e, k, — b, s, p, d, 
—y, s, —e, p, d, d, c, v,— x, v, p, d, r-— 1, v, — p, d, x, y, s, u, — w, z, l, e, 
g,— D. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 


To aid in this and similar translations the following lists are 
given. They are not complete, but are specimens of tables that 
might be formed if there were any great demand for such informa- 
tion. , 

Words of three letters which occur most frequently in telegrams : 


Can, may, are, you, say, did, let, why, for, not, yes, get, got, the, you, she, 
try, and, ask, buy, big, was, has, Gen., Col., Maj., Hon., aid, act, but, day, one, 
two, six, ten, men, now, old, use, put, try, see, etc. 


Words of two letters : 
of, on, or, as, at, an, to, if, in, it, is, he, a0, do, be. 


Double letters : 
ss, tt, ll, dd, oo, mm, nn, ee. 
Single letters : 
I, a, o, k. 
Terminations : 
ed, s, ing, tion, ty, ly, etc. 


1 The interest of the celebrated tale of Edgar A. Poe, ‘‘ The Gold Bug,’’ hinges on 
the solution of a simple cipher like this. It is sometimes overlooked in commenting 
upon Poe’s tale that the code was originally invented by its decipherer. 
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Other ciphers of this kind were employed, in which two numerals 
or two letters were substituted for each letter of the alphabet.’ As 
these were sent without division into words, this system was diff- 
cult, to decipher, although cumbrous to use, and liable to mistakes 
in transmission. The following is an example of the double-letter 
cipher. It will be seen that the division of the words is quite 
broken even in the original message, and this must have trebled the 
difficulties of the decipherer (Mr. Hassard, of Zhe Tribune, 1 be- 
lieve) : 

** Why not imnsss ityep iaan yianse nspnsi mpe ?”’ 

The message must first be arranged as follows : 

** Why not im ns ss it ye pi aa ny ia ns en sp ns im pe ?”’ 


and is translated : 
** Why not s-e-n-d — f-r-o-m — K-e-y — W-e-s-t- ?”’ 


By far the most ingenious and novel system of cryptograms 
developed by the needs of the campaign is the transposition cipher. 
Here is an example of it, with its translation : 

COLUMBIA, Nov. 13. 
HENRY HAVEMEYER, Wo. 15 West Seventeenth Street, New York : 

Absolutely Petersburg can procured be Copenhagen may Thomas prompt 

Edinburgh must if river take be you less London Thames will. 
[ Translation. } 

If Returning Board can be procured absolutely, will you deposit 30,000 dol- 

lars? May take less. Must be prompt. Thomas. 


From an inspection of the message itself, it is obvious that by 
some law the words have been removed from their proper order and 
telegraphed in a different one. The sentence has been shattered, as 
it were, and of course there must be some rule by which the scat- 
tered members can be assembled. To determine this unknown law 
was naturally an interesting question, and all the more so as this 
cipher is, I believe, absolutely new. One's first thought is, natural- 
ly, to number the words of the cipher message ; for on some trans- 
position of these numbers the key must depend. Then a question 
arises as to whether these numbers are arranged in the key by any 
geometric law. That is, there are twenty words in this dispatch ; 
are they arranged— 


1 For an account of the ingenious solution of a message of this kind, see 7he 
Tribune Extra No. 44, p. 43. 
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4. " 2 4 ‘ 
‘s) 7 8 g. 10. ma. & 5 7 e 
Ss 8 8 ch or Ss. 8 % 24. & 
16. 17. 18. I9. 20. 20. 19. 18. 17. 16, 
or I 
7 
2----- 12 
8 --- 16 
3° 13--- 19 
Q--e-- IF 
4- - -14---20 
10 -- 18 
= * 2 
II 
6 


etc., etc., etc. ? 

Much time was spent on such questions for their purely mathe- 
matical interest, and the conclusion was finally reached that these 
numbers were originally arranged by pure chance, as if they had 
been drawn out of a bag at random. This made the discovery of 
the key (for it was then supposed that there was only one key) 
depend on quite other principles. How could it be formed? Clearly 
this much was true, however it was formed. Two messages of the 
same number of words, written by the same key, must be transposed 
by this key into the same order in the cipher; and conversely, if 
one of these ciphers had its words transposed in any order which 
would make sense, the corresponding transpositions of the second 
message would furnish a test of the correctness of the first trans- 
position. That order could alone be right which made sense for 
both messages at the sametime. At this stage of the investigation 
two messages came under my eye, both of fifteen words : 


I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
A. That by it green Cole Judge _ is 
8 9 10 II 12 13 14 15 
Ashbel a Thomas you advised Chas, H, See 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
B. Committees none London sub with but met 
8 9 10 II 12 13 14 15 


Moselle canvassed our Thames admitted count tally counties 
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I made thirty small counters, fifteen for each message, on each of 
which was written one of the cipher words, with its cipher number, as— 





| 6. deat | | 6. | 
| 


| Jupcr. | Buts, | 
| 

The two messages were then laid on the table in the cipher order, 

and the problem was to discover the English order. 

The first step was to make “‘ blocks’’ of words which must nec- 
essarily go together. Thus, in message B. “‘ none but’’ (or 2—6—) are 
almost certainly connected. The corresponding combination in A. 
is ‘‘ by Judge,’’ which makes sense. It was easy to try these com- 
binations by means of the counters. One had only to shift them 
bodily and a trial was instantly tested. To go on with the making 
of our “‘ block :’” We have now 2—6—? ‘“* by Judge—?”’ 








In A. it could be which makes in B. 
by Judge greef........... 4 none but sub............. 4 
Pe” MN ck eides cee 5 OS MA éxen senda 5 
Fa | Pas csnse 8 me Fe sc nckan 8 
i | oe 10 OS OE dca -vebeves 10 
a on 13 eins hist nied 13 
ab deen e0oees 14 ee Seer rereE 14 





There is nothing conclusive here, but this table was useful later on. 
In message B. ‘‘ sub-committees’’ (4—1) is almost certainly 
right, and it makes in A. ‘‘ green that.’’ At this stage I learned 
that there was a Judge Ashbel Green in New York City—a Demo- 
crat. He furnished a block, 2—6—8—4—1, which makes in the 
message, B. ‘‘ none but Moselle sub-committees.’’ The next word 


is probably 3, 5, 11, or 13. 


For in A. we have which makes in B. 
CRE Bs. vin cewcccctedees 2 Committees none .......... 2 
ga ES ee 3 * eer 3 
che secnneves 7 ? Ws co. cnhosses 5 
a 10 ” OU + dnnaseee 10 
a Pert reer er II + Thames II 
er 13 S admitted........ 13 
ere ee 14 " er 14 





This, again, is not conclusive as to translation, owing to the 
words Moselle, London, Thames, which were plainly substitutes 
for other words (substitution-ciphers). The absence of meaning 
and connection in these words produced just the difficulty that was 
intended, and the translation could hardly go much further with 
these two messages. The block “‘ tally with’’ (14—5) makes ‘* H. 
Cole,’’ which is possible, but not conclusive. 
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The method of translating was plainly correct. To obtain the 
® veritable translation more material was required. When this came, 
the sequences that were suspected, as 2—6—8—4—1 ; 14—5 ; I—3; 
I—5; I—II, etc., were tried in succession by moving the little 
counters representing the words, and after a time a key was ob- 
tained which satisfied all the known conditions. 

By chance it happened that these two messages of fifteen words 
were perhaps more unfavorable than any other two of the same 
number of words for the purpose, as they contained so many proper 
names and substitution cipher-words. The method which they sug- 
gested proved very fruitful, however, when tried on longer mes- 
sages, of which a few were on hand. 

The first step was always to try the possible grammatical connec- 
tions of the words in message A., for example, and to test these by 
messages B., C., D., etc. Some of them were at once negatived, 
some were left doubtful, some confirmed. Then, by writing out the 
messages on counters, arranging the certain blocks, and permuting 
the others through the doubtful or possible connections, long blocks 
of five or six words were found. A set of messages would then 
yield a certain amount of evidence with regard to any single mes- 
sage, and no more. Thus, I had a telegram of twenty-five words, 
as follows : 


































NEw YORK, Dec. 1, 
MANTON MARBLE, 7a//ahassee, Fla.: 


I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 It 12 13 
Meet supplied consult read may yes able been to but Le to to 
14 15 ° 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
be who Smith with request has Daniel can’t telegram your 

24 25 
and requirements. P. 


oe 


to 


Comparison with other telegrams had given me the blocks 
your request,’’ ‘‘ who has been supplied,’’ ‘‘ consult with Daniels,’ 
and there was no more evidence to be obtained from any of the 
telegrams then in my possession. The other words were all doubt- 
ful as to place in the sentence. The trials were quickly made of 
every possible combination. For example, the first word, *‘ meet,” 
might stand in any of the following relations: ‘‘ meet READ,”’ 
‘‘meet telegram,’’ ‘‘ meet requirements ;"’ ‘“‘may’’ would form 
‘* may meet,’’ ‘‘ may consult,"’ *‘ may read,’’ ‘* may be’’ (5—11), or 
‘* may be’’ (5;—14) ; and so on with the rest. 

‘ The solution came in this case, as in others, with a sudden flash. 
One can not say why, but all at once the right order of words comes 
after the mind is sufficiently permeated with their sense. The prac- 
tical process of solving such a cipher is very like waiting for an in- 
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spiration. It is necessary to do all the mental work possible, but 
the final clue comes almost automatically. In this case it was, 
** Telegram to Smith can’t be read.”’ 

A great help in these early trials was the discovery by the edi- 
tors of Zhe Tribune that the particular keys depended on the length 
of the message, and that the messages always consisted of a number 
of words which was a multiple of 5. This seemed to me for a long 
time doubtful, as among the small number of messages which I had 
there were three or four of 19, 21, 23, or 26 words, 7.¢., contrary to 
this rule. As one clear exception in such a case is fatal to a general 
theory, I did not accept this rule until I saw that the exceptions 
which I had noted were evidently due to errors in copying. 

Finally it was found that the transposition ciphers were mostly 
of 10, 15, 20, 25, or 30 words in length, and always (with the ex- 
ceptions noted) of a number of words which was an exact multiple 
of 5. For each length of message up to thirty there was at least 
one key, and for some two had been found (for twenty-word messa- 
ges, for example). 

The table of the keys which unlock all these messages is given 


below. 
TABLE OF KEYS. 


























1o words. | 15 words, j 20 words, | 25 words. | 
I. Il. | WL Iv. | V VI. VIL. VIII. 
9 “a ie . . £ 12 6 18 
3 -. # , | « 18 12 12 
6 2 I Sf 3 3 23 6 
1 9 7 oe. 8 5 18 25 
°o 6 13 6 4 4 10 14 
5 3 5 8 13 I 3 I 
2 8 2 4 I4 20 17 16 
7 10 6 I 20 16 20 II 
4 I II II 19 2 15 2r 
8 5 14 15 12 19 19 Ea 
9 9 17 13 8 15 
3 14 t 10 2 2 
15 5 II 6 24 17 
12 10 15 7 5 24 
10 13 18 14 II 9 
8 17 7 22 
16 II 13 7 | 
2 15 I sy 
10 9 25 10 
7 Ss | 22 8 
ee a | 
16 20 
21 3 
14 13 
| 4 19 
| 
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The ¢apital discovery was made by Mr. Hassard just as he was 
preparing an article on the ciphers for the press that these keys 
were correlated. The following despatch illustrates this. I quote 
the discoverer’s own words : 


I 2 3 45 6 —_— 9 10 II 12 13 
Want Holcomb me you or would judge if Warsaw name come same Matthews 
14 15 
on by. 


“* The key to the transposition in the group to which this belongs was found by 
the inductive process already described to be: 8, 4, 1, 7, 13, 5, 2, 6, 11, 14, 9, 3 
15, 12, 10; that is to say, the 8th word of the cipher is the first word of the trans- 
lation, the 4th word of the cipher is the second word of the translation, and so on ; 
and the translated message accordingly reads : 

8 4 I 7 13 5 2 6 Ir 14 9 
If you want, Judge Matthews or Holcomb would come on. Warsaw [telegraph] 
315 12 10 
me by same name. 

** But this message can be equally well translated by the other sequence of the 
15-word group, 3, 7, 12, etc., which had been found by an independent process of 
induction. In using this correlative key we write the numbers of it over the words 
of the dispatch as they stand in cipher—thus : 


7 12 2 6 8 4.3 II a6 Ss 14 5 
Want Holcomb me you or would Judge if Warsaw name come same Matthews 
10 13 
on by. 


‘* Now pick out words I, 2, 3, 4, etc., in the natural numerical order, and it will 
be seen that we have precisely the same translation which was obtained before. 
As a rule, when Key I. for example was used at this end of the line the correla- 
tive Key II. was used at the other end ; so that the translation of one despatch 
gave the sequence upon which the receiver constructed his answer. This law holds 
good with all the sets of keys, If it had been discovered at first, it would have 
saved half the labor of translation ; but as it came at the end of the work it serves 
as a striking mathematical demonstration of the accuracy of the keys constructed 
without knowing the relations that existed among them.” 


A necessary consequence of the limited number of keys was 
that the messages longer than thirty words must be translated by a 
combination of keys. Thus a forty-word message would be trans- 
lated by Key 20 used twice, a seventy-five word despatch by Key 
15, Key 30, and Key 30 again, and so on. I quote a despatch 


without translation as an illustration : 
TALLAHASSEE, Nov. 16. 
COLONEL PELTON, 15 Gramercy Park, New York: 
Use hundred and forty cipher all to there advice some our must everything cor- 
dially necessary one coming remain our head received was absolutely driving no 
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probably month was result this business to majority being evidence will truth but 
afoot Democratic establishing be that distances contriving but unquestionable 
clear nothing Democrats slow well followed preserve now be returns doubtless to 
may enormous claim county first board wrongly travel to be will move may can- 
vassing purge and will our difficult Governor canvasser received Democrat three 
egregious action require returns able county of canvassing of already fraud one 
where State board being officers Republican with the immediate beginning legal 
other Georgia helpful very Governor while need Brown help questions counsel 
Sellers the arising no in we possible best also and Saltonstall remain can he 
Moses along and here on general called on army road to-day officers attorney 
Governor. 
[No sig. ] 

Here we must use Key VII. four times in succession, and then 
Key V. twice. The translation can easily be made by any one 
interested. 

By these processes the words were finally arranged in their 
proper order. But arbitrary words like ‘* Warsaw,’’ ‘* London,”’ 
‘* France,’’ etc., constantly occurred. By a careful study of the 
political history of the days immediately adjacent to the dates of 
the despatches the meaning of these was discovered. Each meaning 
was at first a guess, then a ‘‘ working hypothesis,”’ and finally a 
demonstrated fact. Numbers were represented by the names of 
rivers, as ‘*‘ Moselle’’=2, etc. ‘‘ River’’ stood for zero. Every 
want of the cryptographer had been provided for by the ingenious 
and thoughtful inventor of this cipher. One might want to write a 
message of 11, 16, 21, or 26 words. To fill out the scheme to 15, 
20, 25, or 30 words certain ‘‘ dumb words’’ of no meaning were 
provided, as ‘‘ Lieutenant,’’ “‘ Thomas,”’ ‘‘ Charles,”’ etc. (two of 
these being, by the way, in the first dispatches quoted here), and 
these appeared interjected confusingly in the cipher message. 

Such is a brief account of the transposition cipher. It is the 
most ingenious and elaborate of such systems, and reflects credit 
on its accomplished inventor. That it was discovered seems extra- 
ordinary, simply on account of the succession of apparent acci- 
dents which led to its publication and examination. These we have 
sketched in the first pages of this article. All this would have been 
useless, however, had not the Democratic leaders trusted it too im- 
plicitly and telegraphed long messages in it, many of which might 
well have gone in English or in a less elaborate code. Its very per- 
fection was an aid to its solution. The clumsy transposition ciphers 
used by Governor Stearns in Florida (which there is not space to 
describe) were a protection in themselves. They were so simple as 
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not to tempt the user of them to be ‘‘ too clever by half.’’ The 
substitution ciphers within the Democratic messages were most 
elaborate, and necessarily required immense pains for their detec- 
tion. A list of a few of them will illustrate their nature. They were 
for the most part discovered by The Tribune editors. 


Copenhagen........ dollars. BROOD so 00000800900 Democrats. 
Denmark...........Colonel Pelton. London.............Canvassing Board. 
BORG. 2c ccccsveses Louisiana. EOGR cccvcce covved Governor. 

BOGGS. .ccccoe coed Governor Kellogg. | Max...........ee++ John F. Coyle. 
PO 606. eee ce weses C. W. Woolley. Monroe.......++-++ county. 

France. .ccccccccees Florida. MoseS. ....ccccccess Manton Marble. 
FERRER. os cvccoscess Governor Stearns. Parts. ccccsccccccses draw 

GIOOSS. oc cesccccece Hayes. Petersburg.......++. deposit. 

Bavama. occ ccccccce Republicans. Russia......... «+++. Tilden. 





A second system of cipher was much used in Florida by the 
Democratic politicians. It was a pure substitution cipher, in which 
phrases or words were replaced by numbers. A portion of this 
vocabulary (deduced, I believe, by Colonel Grosvenor, of Zhe 
Tribune) will make the system plainer : 





PWS. vescese Will send, or remit. Thirteen... ..Necessary. 

Seven....... Draw, or draft. Sixteen...... Canvassing Board. 

Nime. .. 00005 Bank. Nineteen... .Received. 

one Dollars. Twenty...... Agree, agreed, agreement. 
Eleven...... Thousand. Thirty....... Republicans. 
Twelve...... Hundred. Thirty-seven .Member. 


Following is a telegram in this code : 
TALLAHASSEE, Dec. 4, 


HENRY HAVEMEYER, 15 West Seventeenth Street, N. Y.: 


I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Half twelve may less thirty eleven winning ten 
9 10 It 12 13 14 15 
additional seven for give lieutenant sixteen Russia. 
Fox. 


This must first be transposed by Key IV., when it will read : 
May Winning give twelve eleven ten less half for Russia additional six- 
teen thirty seven. Lieutenant. 


Now turn it into English by means of the vocabulary, and it will 
read : 


May Winning | Woolley ?\ give hundred thousand dollars less half for Til- 
den additional member? Lieutenant. 
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Like all complex substitution ciphers, this is difficult to trans- 
late, since something always is left to the judgment of the de- 
cipherer. In this code, however, the accuracy of the ingenious 
solution has not been questioned even by those who received the 
despatches. 

A few other codes were used, more or less simple. They have 
nearly all been translated, but none of them have the interest of the 
excellent systems heretofore described. 

It is not within the province of this article to go further into the 
subject of cipher-writing than is necessary in order to understand 
the codes used in the campaign of 1876—our centennial year. An 
excellent article on cipher-writing may be found in Rees’ Encyclo- 
pedia, which will give the elements of the subject, and Zhe Tribune 
Cipher Extra No. 44 (1879, January) should be consulted for a con- 
nected history of the months of November and December, 1876, as 
it is disclosed by the translated ciphers. 

The question is often asked, ‘‘ Is there no safe cipher?’’ The 
answer is: there are many such, if one means by a safe cipher one 
which is almost or quite impossible to translate. The question 
should be modified so as to include convenience of use, and then 
the ‘‘ safe ciphers’ are few in number. Perhaps the best and safest 
cipher for general use is found in Slater’s Telegraphic Dictionary 
of twenty-five thousand words. In this each word is numbered from 
00001 to 25000 consecutively. Suppose the message to be sent was 
Rely upon plain English. The words Rely, upon, etc., would be 
looked out in the Dictionary, and the numbers opposite them set 
down. Tothese numbers the sender adds a previously agreed upon 
number, as 4397, 21, 171, etc. He thus obtains four new numbers. 
These numbers are looked out in the Dictionary, and the words 
standing opposite to them are sent. The process of reading the 
telegram by the receiver of the message is simple. It is not likely 
that messages of this kind can ever be read by one not acquainted 
with the key, if this key is occasionally changed, say at the 7th, 
1oth, 16th, 21st, etc., words. If it is not so changed and there are 
enough messages, even this code can be read. For political pur- 
poses the plainest cipher is the best, and while the post-office and 
the express companies are so prompt, the golden rule should be— 


** Don't telegraph unless necessary.” 















PRUSSIAN WAR. 


greatness as a man and as a genius by all this. 





PRINCE BISMARCK DURING THE FRANCO- 


R. BUSCH’S book' can not lay claim to any particular value of 

its own beyond what it derives from Prince Bismarck’s con- 
versation. It is only too clear that the 776 pages, of which the two 
volumes consist, might easily have been reduced to 150, or 200 at 
the outside ; and it is equally clear that the author’s prose would 
hardly be readable were it not for Prince Bismarck’s sayings, which 
alone prevent the reader from letting the book drop from sheer 
weariness. Nevertheless, however idle may be many details given 
us by this inexhaustible chatter-box, who has not even the talent of 
a sharp observer, they are all of more or less use, for they carry us 
into the very center of the atmosphere that gave rise to the sayings 
of the Chancellor which have surprised, amused, and scandalized 
the world at large. Such minutiz are not only useful, they are 
even necessary if we are to judge the book with equity and to see 
things from their true point of view, z.e., Dr. Busch’s point of view 
—through the key-hole. No doubt Bismarck loses nothing of his 
He is, luckily, one 
of those who can afford to undress before their valets de chambre. 
Still, it is but fair that the reader should know the position of the 
tell-tale who reports these sayings and doings, as well as that of the 
man of whom they are reported. The book belongs to the time of 
the war. Every one was out of his usual element, men’s passions 
were roused, and they were apt to be unjust from excess of feeling. 
No one took the time to weigh his words, or thought of asking 
himself whether he was prepared to answer for every syllable ut- 
tered and every impulse inspired by the situation and the moment, 
in the face of a judge, be it of the Almighty or of posterity. Even 


had there been no such fever as the excitement of war, there is a 
; great difference between things printed, published, or proclaimed 


1 “Graf Bismarck und seine Leute wihrend des Kriegs mit Frankreich. Nach 
Tagebuchblittern.’’ Von Dr. W. Busch. Vierte und veriinderte Auflage. Leipzig: 





Sons, 1879. 





Grunow, 1878. 2 vols. 8vo. ‘* Bismarck in the Franco-German War.”’ 
Translation from the German of Dr. Moritz Busch. New York: Charles Scribner's 
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from a tribune, or even said deliberately in a letter or a drawing- 
room, and those uttered among a circle of intimates, elbow on table 
at the Club or at Magny’s, when one’s colleagues in the House or in 
journalism are being discussed, or anecdotes told of one’s University 
chums. May he to whom it has never happened under such circum- 
stances to smile at a comrade’s weaknesses, or to find fault with a 
friend, be the first to throw a stone at him whose table-talk is now 
so indiscreetly delivered up to the tender mercies. of the public at 
large. But, it may be asked, why has Prince Bismarck allowed this 
work to be published? In Luther’s case, at any rate, they waited 
till he was dead to publish those convivial effusions which have in 
our day become popular, even outside Germany, through Michelet’s 
translation. The question is a difficult one to answer, as we have 
only suppositions to trust to. The Post, which is considered the 
Chancellor’s mouthpiece, declares that the law does not empower 
Prince Bismarck to prevent the publication of this diary, ‘‘ as he 
tried to do.’’ The only means at hand, the admonition (Vorstel- 
lung), having been of no avail, the Prince can do no more than trust 
to the intelligence of the readers before whom his sayings are thus 
placed detached from their natural connection. The Provinsial- 
Correspondenz, another still more direct political organ of the 
Chancellor, says that the Prince is of opinion that documents of 
any kind which are in private hands, and beyond the control of gov- 
ernment, were better published as soon as possible, this being pref- 
erable to having them kept back as an uncertain threat to be used 
in important eventualities against the government's political views. 

At all events, the Prince has no more cause for complaint in this 
publication than he had some years ago in a similar indiscretion 
which brought to light his private letters. It may alienate a few 
political men from him ; it may exasperate the animosity already 
felt against him by others ; but as a man and a man of genius he 
can only gain by it in the eyes of all readers unfettered by modern 
sentimental conventionality. 

As regards the motives of Dr. Busch in this publication, they are 
but too evident. Admitting them not to be editorial motives 
(although as a mere pecuniary speculation the editor must have 
done a pretty good stroke of business with this book, to say the 
least of it), it is beyond all doubt that the author's name has at- 
tained by it a celebrity which he had vainly striven to acquire be- 
fore; a not very desirable or enviable celebrity perhaps, but an 
undeniable one nevertheless. 
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But who and what is this Dr. Busch? How came the Chancellor 
to surround himself with people capable of giving so compromis- 
ing a shape to their admiration? The first of these questions is 
easier to answer than the second. The Magdeburgische Zeitung has 
printed the following notice from a *‘ sure source’’ without experi- 
encing a denial : 


** Busch after having studied theology at the University, threw himself into 
the revolutionary movement in 1848 as a ‘red Democrat.’ Soon after 1850 he 
went to America and became preacher to a German community. Having, how- 
ever, shown himself unfit for the clerical career, he returned to Europe in 1855 or 
1856. He then took to traveling in Greece and Palestine for the Austrian Lloyd, 
and when he returned to Germany, succeeded Julian Schmidt in the post of editor 
of the Grenzboten which he continued to direct up to 1866. It was at this time 
that he publicly insulted Gustav Freitag, in a Leipzig ‘ restaurant,’ calling him a 
‘damned traitor.’’’ (The celebrated novel writer was then already a German 
patriot, whereas Mr. Busch’s patriotism at that time did not go beyond the 
limits of Saxony, and he was therefore an enemy of Bismarck.) ‘* After a time 
he was dismissed from his post as editor of the Grenzdboten."’ (If we are not mis- 
taken he had been guilty of a rather too bold piece of plagiarism.) ‘‘ In 1863 he had 
been for some time secretary to the Duke of Augustenburg, and resided at his 
court ; this, however, did not prevent him, while enjoying the Duke's intimacy, 
from writing certain articles in the Preussische Fahrbicher, which, though not with- 
out value, were, to say the least, inexcusable, considering his intimate intercourse 
with the Duke. He soon was dismissed from this as well as the other places.” 
(In his book on Count Bismarck, Dr. Busch Jets no opportunity slip to be hard 
upon the unlucy Pretender whom, when in a prosperous and hopeful position, he 
had been only too ready to serve.) ‘‘ In 1866, during the ‘ transition,’ Dr. Busch 
assumed the direction of the Hanoverian press. On the first of April, 1870, he 
was appointed as reporter on the press to Prince Bismarck, in which post he re- 
mained during the whole of the war, and made all those notes upon the Prince's say- 
ings and doings which he has since published. His office at that time was to draw 
up and place, according to the Chancellor's instructions, such articles as he 
wished to appear in one or other of the leading papers, in order to further his 
political views. Busch was in receipt of 2000 dollars (2500 thalers) for this work, 
with the promise of a pension. He remained thus in the Prince's service up to 
Easter, 1873, without any clearly defined position, title, or appointment on the bud- 
get. About this time he suddenly turned his back upon Berlin ; his own account 
of this being that he was overworked, that of others that he was unable to agree 
with any of the counsellors surrounding Bismarck, as he appeared to have a con- 
viction that the whole merit of founding the German Empire and directing its for- 
eign policy belonged to himself.’’ (A third version was, that Bismarck dismissed 
him because he had come to the conviction that Busch was a spy upon his words 
and deeds.) ‘‘ Dr. Busch was subsequently for some time a contributor to the 
Hanniversche Courier, but a too high estimate of his own value caused him to be 
dismissed from that paper also. Since 1876 he has again been living in Leipzig 
as a writer and translator.”’ 
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It is easy to perceive that Dr. Busch has been greatly honored 
by being treated, as he has been by some serious writers, as a col- 
league of Mr. Abeken, one of the most deserving chefs de département 
in the Berlin Foreign Office, a man of culture, and held in high esti- 
mation throughout Germany ; or of M. Lothar Bucher, who occupies 
an important position in the State, and has been Prince Bismarck’s 
confidential and right-hand man for the last fifteen years. Nor 
would it be just to place Dr. Busch on a line even with the gehezm- 
rathe (chefs de département and head clerks in the ministry) who 
accompanied the Chancellor during the war. A careful perusal of 
Dr. Busch’s book ought to suffice to show that he occupied indeed 
quite a subordinate place at the table, where he never speaks unless 
addressed, and where hardly anybody speaks to him except in an 
off-hand manner, and without putting even the ‘‘ Mr.’’ before his 
name. Dr. Busch is simply a second-rate newspaper writer, whom 
Prince Bismarck employed in his intercourse with the English and 
German press, on account of his knowledge of the English language 
acquired in America, and because he was recommended by a rela- 
tive of the Prince. It is well known that Bismarck never has been 
over-particular in choosing his secondary instruments, especially 
where journalism is concerned. This proceeds mainly from his igno- 
rance of journalism in general, and from a false idea which he enter- 
tains of its nature and influence. The writer’s personal convictions, 
in fact, play a far greater part in the press than is usually supposed 
by persons who have passed their lives out of journalistic circles." 
We are far too prone to assume that the daily writer is acces- 
sible to bribery, and too ready to believe in the possibility of in- 
_ fluencing him, and too apt to exaggerate the influence exercised by 
newspapers. Party spirit is nowadays a far more powerful agent 
than public opinion on the writer, as well as on the reader. Now, 
Prince Bismarck is naif enough—and who so naif as a great 
genius ?—to believe that there are actually people who change their 
opinion after reading an article refuting it in an adversary’s paper, 


' It is difficult to form an idea how little even of the simplest details of the daily 
press are known outside these circles. A justly celebrated writer, a great publicist, 
and one who is familiar with two civilizations, while giving an account of the ‘‘ Berlin 
Correspondence,”’ attributes to the Chancellor the merit of having it printed on one 
side only and on colored paper ; but any one familiar with the mode of proceeding in 
making up a newspaper is aware that all the news agencies in Rome ag well as in 
London, in Paris and in Vienna, print their correspondence on one side and on colored 
paper, and that the ‘‘ Berlin Correspondence,’’ one of the latest, has merely followcd 
a custom generally adopted. 
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or, at any rate, that certain information which he gives to the papers 
may be favorably interpreted by the organs of the press of the 
opposition. Can we wonder, then, that he should seek to influence 
the press and employ a Dr. Busch to do so? Yet no one knows 
better than Bismarck himself how what we call an ‘‘ opinion’’ is 
formed. Was it not he who said, alluding to Berlin 


‘* Where so many men live together individuality is easily effaced : they blend 
together. All sorts of opinions are formed in the air by hearsay and repetition, 
which are not at all based upon facts, but are spread abroad through the papers, 
meetings, cafés, gossip, and which establish themselves and become ineradicable. 
There is a second false nature side by side with the first, a collective belief, a col- 
lective superstition. Men persuade themselves of the existence of things which 
are not, and think themselves obliged to remain true to their convictions, and to 
go into raptures over narrow and absurd ideas. ” 


Besides this, however, there is another side to the Chancellor's 
relations with the press which may seem more plausible. Setting 
aside opinions difficult to change on account of the party spirit 
which reigns paramount everywhere nowadays, there are erroneous 
facts to be rectifed-—not, as Prince Bismarck would seem to 
imagine, in order that public opinion should be influenced in one 
sense or another, but in order that the small number of really 
impartial men, z.¢., the superior or skeptical ones, whose judgment 
is destined to become that of history, may have exact data to rely 
upon and refer to. The great and only difficulty on this point is 
to ascertain all the calumnies which have been spread abroad, many 
of which have originated in mere private gossip. As for those in 
print, the Chancellor has always taken good care to have them 
formally refuted as soon as he has heard of them. This will, of 
course, not prevent numbers of persons from repeating that he has 
said that ‘‘ might should go before right ;’’ that ‘‘ blood and iron’’ 
are the only remedies for political difficulties ; that he tempted 
Count Benedetti by offering him a portion of German territory ; 
that he caused French villages to be burnt for his own amusement, 
etc., etc. Still, he has given the serious historian of the future the 
means of knowing exactly what he has said and done. But let us 
return to our book and its revelations. 

We have said that it is not useless to read the gossip and 
twaddle in which Dr. Busch has thought fit to drown the Chancellor's 
detached sayings. In fact, it would be well to read at least some 
fifty or sixty pages of it—for I hardly think more of it would be 
tolerable—in order to feel, as it were, transported into the midst of © 
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the scenes where Dr. Busch’s hero has uttered all these curious 
things. Of course a great writer would have done amusingly in ten 
pages what Dr. Busch does tediously in six hundred. Only think, 
for instance, of the first chapter of the ‘‘ Chartreuse de Parme’’ and 
of the battle of Waterloo, at which we therein assist in such a 
strange way. But we must make the best we can of it. Dr. Busch 
is not Stendhal, and one must take him as he is ; that is to say, we 
must eat his somewhat heavy pie-crust in order to come to the 
exquisite fruit it contains. The journal of any corporal would have 
done as much at least, to picture the surroundings of the actors, the 
dead and dying, parks of artillery and camp-fires, hastily-arranged 
quarters and hastily made up messes, sutlers and surgeons, princes 
and generals, obstructed roads and the rolling of drums, thundering 
of guns and smoke of powder—in a word, the atmosphere of a coun- 
try invaded by a war still undecided, but full of promises. In the 
midst of all this uproar one sees the Chancellor now and then when 
he has done conferring with the king, the generals, the diplomatists 
of the neutral powers, the enemy’s negotiators. When he has 
finished his notes and despatches he makes an appearance among 
his subordinates, either to give them orders and instructions or to 
admit them to his table, where his intimate friends, his cousin 
Bismarck Bohlen, the Count Hatzfeld, the Baron von Kendell, 
Abeken, and Lothar Bucher come to join him. It is here one must 
see him, while his meal is at all moments interrupted by telegrams 
requiring a ready answer ; by visitors coming from America, England, 
and everywhere ; by the announcement of changes in the route that 
oblige the whole of the company to pack up and leave during the 
night. It is only by this picture that you can have a fair view of 
the subject, and even so it is very difficult to judge quite rightly ; 
for Dr. Busch has not only left out all that may offer political interest, 
announcing almost at every line that he leaves a blank to be filled in 
future, but he also seldom tells us how a remark has been brought 
forward, what was the general subject of conversation, or the asso- 
ciation of ideas which may explain what has been said. All this has 
to be supplied by our imagination ; and, to say the truth, it is no 
very difficult task to do so. The Chancellor’s grand figure stands 
out from this background in full relief. Each one of his words 
bears the stamp of a distinct and peculiar individuality. What is 
said could only have been said by him, nor could he have said it 
otherwise. That which constitutes the very essence of genius, 2.¢., 
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the faculty of seeing things as they really exist where the common 
mortal is forced to see them through a mist produced by the spec- 
tacles of conventionality and prejudice, and of telling what he sees 
in just the right way, is apparent on every page. It is Columbus’s 
egg over and over again. Every word opens out a new horizon 
without any paradox or show of originality in thought or expres- 
sion. One says to himself, ‘‘ Yes, so it is,’’ as if one could not 
understand that the thing could be seen in a different light. From 
this comes also the contempt of all phraseology, and of all that is 
called ‘‘ la pose,’’ that strikes one almost in every word of the Chan- 
cellor. He is veracity itself everywhere and always. Not that he 
might not—at least we think so, for we have not yet been able to 
catch him zz fagrante—not that he might not, when absolutely re- 
quired by circumstances, tell a big lie. Whatever Kant may say to 
the contrary, the most sincere of men must be capable of it when 
they have to defend a vital cause ; and a good round lie is much 
better than the hypocritical sincerity of virtuous people who tell 
things materially true so as to convey a contrary conviction to 
their hearers’ minds. Bismarck never plays a part, and he is unmer- 
ciful in tearing away other people’s masks. National hatred has 
nothing to do with this antipathy, as was the case with Englishmen 
in 1810 and 1815, who thought every Frenchman an actor, and 
failed to see the beam in their own eyes, because, perhaps, it was 
the beam of a tragedian instead of a comedian. To Bismarck 
one is as disagreeable as the other, and what he said about Jules 
Favre he said as well of his own countryman Baron von Gagern, 
who in 1848 was considered as a great man and the founder of 
German unity : 


***T remember that in 1850 or 1851, Manteuffe] had received orders to try to 
bring about an agreement between Gagern’s party and the Prussian conservatives, 
and he invited us one day to a supper of three. At first we did not talk politics, 
but Manteuffel found a pretext to leave us alone. As soon as he was out of the 
room I entered directly upon politics, and exposed my views to Gagern in a quite 
sober and matter-of-fact way. If you had seen Gagern! He put up his Jupiter's 
face, raised his eyebrows, shook his hair, rolled his eyes almost to make them 
crack, and answered me in big words, just as if I were a meeting ; of course that was 
of no use to him with me. I answered coldly, and we remained as separated as 
before. When Manteuffel came back and Jupiter was gone, he asked me : ** Well, 
what have you fixed together ?"’ ‘‘ Ah,"’ said I, ‘‘ nothing was fixed. He isa fool. 
He takes me for a popular assembly. He is aregular shower of phrases. With 
such as he no discussion is possible." *"’ 
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And elsewhere speaking of the old Progressist chief, Waldeck : 


*** Dispositions similar to Favre's, always consistent, ever ready beforehand 
with his opinion and his resolution, besides stately figure, venerable white beard, 
sentences fetched deep from the chest even in the smallest things—that is what 
makes an impression. He would utter a speech with a voice, which trembled from 
deep conviction, on the fact that this spoon is in this glass, and proclaim that 
whosoever did not agree in that was a knave ; and all believed it and praised at 
all times his energetic feelings.’ '’ 


It is this antipathy to all phrases which are not the expression 
of a fact, an idea, a feeling, which explains also the Chancellor's 
unpopularity in the upper ranks of society in Berlin as well as in 
London and St. Petersburg. Never, under an appearance more 
sober than other centuries never has the world shown so much 
**pose’” as in our times. And we do not mean only the almost 
inevitable ‘‘ pose’’ of the politica] orator, the clergyman, the judge, 
which is, so to say, the conventional garment of public life, 
but the true ‘‘ pose,’’ by which one deliberately deceives one’s self 
and others—a certain sentimentality destined to hide the weakness 
of our characters; certain great principles with which one covers 
one’s personal ambitions ; a certain ostentation of legality under 
which lies hidden a miserable fear of responsibility. Bismarck 
not only dives into all these masquerades at first sight, but he has 
no regard for them when all the rest respect them as an admitted 
fable and bow down before them. It is not he who would have 
made the inhabitants of Nice vote for their nationality. When 
somebody talks to him of Alsatia as being a population of German 
language and a land that belonged to Germany till two centuries 
ago, he shrugs his shoulders and calls all that ‘‘ professors’ ideas.’’ 
It is the fortresses of Metz and of Strasbourg that he wants, to 
cover the border from all new aggression. When one speaks to 
him of national colors to give to the new empire, that is quite 
indifferent to him: ‘‘ For me whatever they like—green, yellow, 
‘the rainbow, or the Mecklenburg Strelitz flag! Only red, black, 
and gold (the revolutionary flag) the ¢roupier will not have, because 
it reminds him of the days of March.’’ 

This contempt for appearances and thought only of hard reali- 
ties is everywhere a marked feature of Bismarck’s character. It 
explains many of his words and deeds which are otherwise incom- 
prehensible. 

One comes to ask one’s self from time to time how it is that 
Napoleon, who was so much harder toward the Church and 
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toward his enemies on the battle-field than Bismarck ; Napoleon, 
who conquered half the earth, drenched it in tears and blood, 
and covered it with ruins, could even during his lifetime be as 
popular as Bismarck is unpopular everywhere except in his own 
country. True, the world in which mediocrity has step by step 
obtained the supremacy is becoming daily less inclined toward 
**hero-worship.’’ The great men it used to admire now begin to 
pall upon it. True, also, that Bonaparte had been greeted as a 
messenger of peace at the outset of his career, when he appeared 
to. have closed the era of revoliitions and the reign of disorder on 
the 18th Brumaire ; whereas Bismarck’s first début on the theatre 
of politics was to open the bags of olus. Add to this that 
Napoleon was the greatest lawgiver the world has seen since 
Charlemagne, and that Bismarck does not shine in his most 
brilliant light from a legislative point of view. Nevertheless it ap- 
pears to me that the true origin of the difference of feeling inspired 
by these two great men lies in another direction. Napoleon, con- 
queror of Italy at twenty-seven, head of the State at thirty, to-day 
in Egypt, to-morrow at Madrid or Moscow, impressed the popular 
imagination by the very exaggeration of his policy and the adven- 
turous character of his enterprises ; not a little, also, by the mse 
en scene and coups de théétre and the rhetorical phraseology of his 
proclamations. Now, when a man wishes to ingratiate himself with 
what Shakespeare calls ‘* the general,’’ and to obtain a hold over it, 
it is to the imagination rather than to common sense or justice that 
he will have to address himself. The sole fact of Bismarck’s moder- 
ation, of the simplicity with which he is wont to call things by 
their names, the absence of all exaggeration which forms one of his 
chief characteristics, would alone suffice to account for his not being 
a popular hero ; while his severity against all that borders on the 
theatrical explains his unpopularity in higher European society. 
He never stretches out a covetous hand to grasp all that might be 
got ; he limits himself to what is wanted. His moderation showed 
itself as early as 1866, when he had to remind those near him that 
Germany had not conquered the world, and that she was not alone 
in Europe. When, on the 23d of November, 1870, after long nego- 
tiations, the treaty with Bavaria was signed, he came at ten in the 
evening to see his fellow-laborers, who were at tea. 

*** It is done and signed,’ said he with emotion. ‘German unity is made, and 


the Emperor too. The newspapers will not be satisfied, and the man who one day 
will write the history in the usual way may blame our transaction. He may say, 
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“* How stupid ; he ought to have asked more; he would have had any thing; 
they would have been compelled,’’ and perhaps he would be right as to compel- 
ling, but to me it was more important to have the people satisfied with the business. 
What are treaties when people are compelled? 1 know they have left fully satisfied. 
I did not want to press them, nor to take advantage of the situation. This treaty 
has its defects, but it is more solid thus.’ ’’ 


Again, on the 28th of October, after having spoken of the necessity 
of coming to an understanding between the different fractions of 
Parliament— 


***T was obliged to leave out of count the extreme left because they only want 
what is impossible. They are like the Russians, who eat cherries in winter and 
want oysters in summer. When a Russian enters a shop he asks, ‘* Kak nji bud’’’ 
(what is not there).”’ 


In the same way, as he only wishes what is possible, and dreams of no 
empire of seventy millions, like the Liberals in 1848, nor of the sup- 
pression of all thrones and all rights, the better to unite his country. 
He never allows his feelings to interfere with his policy. When the 
German papers find that he has too much regard for the Emperor 
Napoleon, the author of that unhappy war, he defends himself : 


“** They ask that in conflicts between States the victor should set himself up to 
judge the vanquished with his moral code in hand, and punish him for what he has 
done against him, or ever against others. Such a demand is unjustifiable ; to 
make it, is to misunderstand entirely the nature of political things, which have noth- 
ing to do with reward, punishment, or revenge ; to satisfy it would be to pervert 
the very essence of politics. Politics must leave to divine providence the punish- 
ment of peoples’ and kings’ sins against the moral law. It has neither the right 
nor the obligation to take upon itself the part of a judge. It must only ask itself 
in such circumstances what is most to the advantage of the country? How can it 
be best attained? Sentimental motives must have as small a place in politics as 
in commerce. Politics have not to revenge what has been done, but to take care 
that it is not done again. ' "’ 


And he comes back to this point several times. He does not 
cease requesting his journalists to be moderate and polite toward 
France, toward the Church. 


*** You do not speak politely enough. Yet you told me that you were a master 
of clever malice ; but here I see much malice and no cleverness. Do just the 
contrary. Write in a politic way. In politics offense can never be an aim.’ ”’ 


He has been represented as a man without regard for right and 
law. Still, it was he who gave a lesson of respect for legality to 
J. Favre, when this champion of right advised him to take up a 
loan without consulting Parliament. ‘‘ Not even five francs would 
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I borrow without its consent,’’ he answered to the astonished 
Frenchman, who was of opinion that they in France would not take 
things so literally in such a moment. And when his cousin rejoices 
at the arrest of Dr. Jacoby, the chief of the advanced democratic 
party at Kénigsberg, the Chancellor gets almost in a passion : 


***T do not rejoice at all. The party man may rejoice because his revengeful 
feelings are satisfied. The political man knows no such feelings. He merely 
asks himself whether it be useful to ill-treat a political enemy.’ ”’ 


At first sight it may seem illogical when the Chancellor repeat- 
edly denounces Garibaldi’s ingratitude, and when he proposes that 
a signboard be fixed on the Italian prisoner’s back with the word 
‘*Gratitude’’ written on it. This want of logic, however, is but 
apparent. Garibaldi was not a political man in his eyes, but a mere 
fanatical enthusiast who worked himself up into a frenzy mal 4 pro- 
pos, and for a mere word, ‘“‘Repudlic,’’ forgot *‘ gratitude.’’ With 
the man who sentimentalizes Bismarck appeals to sentimentality, 
but never thinks of doing so with the Italian Government. He is 
convinced that if Wérth had not intervened, Victor Emanuel would 
have joined France; but he is none the less ready to take his part 
against the court party when, a month after, the king of Italy went 
to Rome and put an end to the temporal power. Bismarck has 
always had against him, ever since his coming to the ministry in 
1862, the influential circles at court, as well as the Church, the 
press, the Liberals and the Patriots of Parliament, the opinion and 
the cabinets of Europe. It was with the king alone on his side, 
but knowing well how powerful a root royalty had in the nation, 
that he ran the chance in Holstein and won it ; then against Austria 
and won it; refused to run that of Luxembourg, and was found 
right ; accepted the challenge in 1870, and was again the winner ; 
threw the gauntlet to the Church and reduced her—because she has 
been “‘ brought to bay,’’ whatever Catholic papers may say ; vouch- 
safed not to let the Russo-Turkish conflict degenerate into a Euro- 
pean war, and succeeded. The only things he did not succeed in— 
because we can not yet know whether the law against Socialists is a 
failure, as we firmly believe—the only things that have not suc- 
ceeded, till now, in German politics were done in opposition to him, 
as for instance the new penal laws and the extension of the self-gov- 
ernment of the towns, where it has existed for seventy years, to the 
country, where it does not prove good. And yet a well-known 
writer did not hesitate to say in an accredited review that he only 
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saw in all that ‘‘ un joueur heureux.’’ Call him a ‘‘ joueur,’’ if you 
like, provided you own also that he is not a gambler, but a chess- 
player, and one of those who begin the game when there is neither 
pawn, knight, nor bishop left. When, with such odds against him 
as these, a man wins nine games out of ten, one is, of course, free 
to say that he isa ‘* lucky player,’’ but one may also be excused 
for the weakness of attributing some part, at least, of his good fortune 
to his own ability. 

We have alluded above to Luther’s Table-talk; in fact, on 
looking about us ir. history, we can find no figure which calls so 
much to mind that of the country gentleman of the Mark, who has 
become the creator of the German State, as that of the Thuringian 
monk who founded the German religion. There is in both the 
same passion, united to a vivid sense of what is within the limits of 
possibility ; the same moral courage, which never shirks responsibil- 
ity and bears bravely with the unpopularity and injustice of his 
people, while keenly sensitive to both ; the same unflinching faith, 
side by side with a superstition which borders on heathendom ; the 
same mystical tendency, coupled with the same perspicacity of intel- 
lect ; the same warlike disposition, together with the same deep 
attachment to family and home ; the same jovial temperament and 
dry humor, united with a lurking turn for sentimentality which is 
so touching in the character of the great Reformer. There is also 
the same harshness of surface covering an undercurrent of love and 
tenderness which caused the Wittenberg monk to say of himself, 
** My rind may be hard, but my core is soft and sweet.”’ 

It must be remembered by all how unrelenting Luther was in 
his demand that the ‘‘ Jacquerie’’ of 1525—~z.¢., the Internation- 
alists and Communists of those days—should be crushed. There is 
something of this inexorability also in Bismarck when he urges that 
Paris should be bombarded without mercy and without delay—the 
bombardment being deferred and strongly deprecated by ladies of 
high position,—or when he orders that all /vanc-tzreurs shall be 
hung “‘ high and short.’’ At the bottom of all this relentless harsh- 
ness there lay nevertheless a deep undercurrent of pity, pity for his 
countrymen, the poor soldiers, sons of Pomerania torn from their 
plows and exposed to peril of death on the battle-field, to privation 
and to fatigue fora cause they are hardly able to understand, and who 
ought not, he thinks, to be further exposed to the assassin’s bullet. 
Besides, his severity never degencrates into cruelty, never even into 
moral condemnation of the guilty. It is a feeling more akin to that 
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of the surgeon, who, finding a painful operation necessary, performs 
, it without hesitation rather than allow the malady to spread by 
sparing the patient a momentary pang. He contends that Napoleon 
was in the right when he had the German /ranc-tircurs, and even the 
companies of volunteers not belonging to the regular army, hung 
not by scores, but by hundreds, in 1809. It is true, in a moment of 
passion excited by the death of a poor soldier who had fallen a vic- 
tim to assassins in ambush, he can also forget that, after all, it is no 
base motive, but merely mistaken patriotism, which prompts the 
franc-tireur to take up arms. But immediately afterward, when 
speaking of the Duc de Grammont, we find him wondering that he, 
so tall and strong, had not enrolled himself, after all the mischief he 
had made. ‘‘If I were he,’’ says Bismarck, “‘ 1 would rather have 
become a /ranc-tireur, even at the risk of being deservedly hung.”’ 
He is of opinion that the fact that Frenchmen bombarded Rome, in 
spite of the art-treasures it contained—perhaps worth as much as those 
of Paris—would have been no excuse for bombarding Paris if Paris 
had not been fortified ; but, ‘‘ Museums ought not to be placed in 
fortresses.’" He protests against all cruelty as well as all impolite- 
ness in the execution of orders hard in themselves. One day a 
franc-tireur who, in ambush, had killed a soldier, was brought 
before him. ‘‘ He must be hung,’’ said he; “‘ but we must be 
polite to him, polite even to the last step to the gibbet ; but hung 
he must be. One ought never to be rude except to one’s friends. 
. . . . Just.think how rude one sometimes is to one’s own wife, in 
comparison to other ladies !’’ 

Never is he wanfing in courteousness toward the vanquished, 
as Napoleon was so often—increasing in this way a necessary hard- . 
ness with gratuitous insults unworthy of a gentle heart as well as of 
a gentleman. When General Sheridan is of opinion that an invaded 
country ought to be devastated, in order to make war so irksome to 
the inhabitants that they force their own government to peace, he 
contradicts strongly his American guest. Whenever he can afford 
to be merciful and compassionate, he is so. He shares his last 
drop of brandy with simple soldiers; he speaks to every one of 
them, and is always thoughtful of their comfort. He goes contin- 
ually to visit the wounded, French as well as German, to see that 
nothing is wanting, and-causes inquiries to be made whenever there 
, is the smallest suspicion that they have not had their due. He 
goes out of his way day by day in order to procure some preserved 
apples for a poor wounded soldier who longs forthem. Another man, 
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from Posen, having expressed the wish to have a prayer-book in the 
Polish language, he does not rest until he procures it for him. Yet, 
in the midst of all this, he can often be more than unjust toward his 
enemies. When Abeken says that the word ‘‘ politesse de cceur’’ 
is a word of Goethe's which the French have attributed to them- 
selves— 

*** Yes,” says he, ‘I am sure it has come from us. That is a thing not to be 
found out of Germany. I would rather call it, ‘‘ politesse de bienveillance,’’ or 
‘“‘bonhomie’’ in the best sense of the word. You will find it also amongst 
our simple soldiers, thought in a very primitive shape, but the French do not 
know it. They only know the politeness of hatred and envy.’ ”’ 


Nothing can be more unjust. ‘* La politesse de la bienveil- 
lance’’ is one of the features of the French character. The excite- 
ment of the moment is not enough to explain this sentence and 
others of the same kind in the mouth of the Chancellor, who ought 
to have known France better. The fact is, that nothing differs more 
from the Frenchman in his ordinary life than the Frenchman when 
he is over-excited, maddened by a collected passion. The French- 
man of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, of the days of September, 
of the Commune, is none the less that same gentle, benevolent, 
helpful being that we have all known. Bismarck saw him then 
merely under the paroxysm of fever caused by grief and shame at 
his country’s humiliation. That Frenchmen—like all other people 
in fact—lose some of their qualities when passion takes hold of 
them, is seen even in the way in which they judge the ‘* man”’ in 
Bismarck. Those witty writers who guess at a witticism even 
before it- is uttered, every moment take the irony of this table-talk 
‘““au pied de la lettre.’’ Did they not seriously believe that the 
Princess Bismarck wished to eat little French children for dinner, 
because her husband, smiling at her feminine passion, said some- 
thing that recalls the famous receipt of Swift for making a ragout 
of small Irish children? There is something quaint in the Chan- 
cellor’s dry humor. When Mme. Gessé, at whose house he had 
lodged at Versailles, offered him for five thousand francs the small 
clock of her drawing-room as a dumb witness of so many remark- 
able negotiations, he found the remembrance rather too dear, and 
left her the treasure. 


eget thought that the small Japanese bronze monster, grinning over the clock, 


,o° 


might be precious to her as a family picture, and I would not deprive her of it. 


His jokes often turn upon himself and his own people. 
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** * He is an india-rubber ball,’ says he of the minister Arnim, the ambassador's 
uncle ; ‘he bounds, rebounds, and bounds again, but always more and more 
weakly, till at the end there is nothing left.’ ’’ 


He is a great eater, though eating only once a day, and he finds 
that he is not well enough fed. 


** “If they want me to work well, they must feed me well. I can not make a 
good peace if they do not give me plenty to eat and drink. That is part of my 
trade.’ ”’ 


If he eats well, he drinks better. The quantities which he consumes 
of tea, coffee, champagne, seltz, beer, Bordeaux, is something in- 
credible. Still, his head is always free. However, one must not be 
surprised that, with such a regimen, he should become highly nerv- 
ous. Herein lies his great inferiority to Frederic II. and Napoleon, 
who could sleep soundly on the eve of Rossbach and Waterloo. © 
Bismarck never falls asleep before morning, or rather, he wakes a 
quarter of an hour after having fallen asleep, to keep wide awake 
for hours. 


*** All sorts of things come into my head at that time, especially the wrongs 
that have been done to me. Then I write letters and despatches of course with- 
out moving from my bed. Formerly, when first I was minister, I got up too, and 
wrote in reality ; but when in the morning I re-read all that, I found it to be rub- 
bish ; it was all nonsense, confusion ; things that might have appeared in the 
Vossische Zeitung’’’ (a progressist paper of Berlin, which makes the delight of 
the radical shopkeepers of the capital). 


Still, it is not only to the detestable regimen that we must attribute 
the ruin of this giant’s nerves; he has not led an easy life by any 
means. When we compare him to Richelieu, with his easy-minded 
Louis XIII. and his wretched adversaries of the Frode, or to Cavour, 
with his excellent king and Parliament, who understood him 4 demz- 
mot ; and when we see the Chancelfor making signs with telegraph 
boards to those worthy German deputies who never catch the sense 
of them, we can understand his impatience and the difficulties he 
has had to contend with. Often has he been obliged to give way, 
as in the Holstein business, which had at first been quite differently 
devised by him. 


‘** My idea was difficult to realize. I had not less than all the world against 
me: Austrians, English, small States, liberal and illiberal, the Parliament oppo- 
sition, the influential persons at court, the majority of the newspapers. Hard 


" struggles took place, for which better nerves than mine would have been required. 


It was the same thing when the Congress of the Princes took place at Frankfort’ 
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(1862). ‘I was so nervously agitated and so exhausted when I came out of the 


saloon that I could scarcely stand upon my legs, and when I shut the door I 
wrenched off the handle. The aid-de-camp asked me it I felt il]. No, said I, I 
am better now.’ ”’ 





For he is not by any means omnipotent, this mighty Chancellor, 
who is considered a Jupiter whose power moves the world, while in 
reality he is but a Gulliver fallen into the midst of Lilliputians, who 
attach him to their hundred small posts with a thousand small 
fastenings fixed in his skin by so many pins. One evening, after 
having fought for a long while with the military plenipotentiary of 
Bavaria, he came to sit amongst his fellow-laborers at ten in the 
evening, asked for a bottle of beer, and with a deep sigh said : 


“** Ah I was just thinking what I have so often thought ; if I had only once and 
for five minutes the power to say: this thing shall be done in such a way and not 
otherwise ! One would not be tortured with w/y and decause, and obliged to beg 


77? 


for the simplest things. Oh, this eternal necessity of speaking and begging ! 


The military men were those who gave him most trouble during 
the war. They constantly treated him as if he did not exist. There 
was not a colonel who was not better lodged than he and his diplo- 
matic staff. He was never consulted in any thing. There is only 
Moltke to keep him ‘‘au courant ;’’ a good source of information 
it is true; but this also seems to have failed him after the arrival 
before Paris. 


‘***T went off to war gentle and obedient as a soldier (MW¢/étérperson) ; | come 
back parliamentary, and if they worry me too much, I shall have a chair placed for 
me on the extreme Left.’ "’ 


Sometimes he had sharper outbreaks of impatience, which have 
caused Thiers to say of him that he is ‘‘ un sauvage de génie’’—a 
word more specious than true. Let us rather say that he is a civil- 
ized man in whom civilization has failed to stifle his primitive vir- 
tues and vices. Yes, he has strong primitive passions ; if he likes 
good drinking, he likes physical exertion still more. He is ‘‘agreat 
hunter before the Lord.’’ A hundred times has he risked his life 
at hunting, riding, and mountain-climbing. If he has the moral 
courage that never shrinks from a responsibility, he has also the 
physical courage that despises danger. Continually does he expose 
aione his tall figure, so easily recognized by its white ‘‘ képi,’’ in 
lonely streets or in gardens in French towns, to the bullets of the 
Sranc-tireurs. It is always the same man who in 1866 seized with 
his own hands the young assassin who shot four times at him with 
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his revolver, and delivered him over to the police, and all that with- 
cut any boasting ; he is even very hard upon those who make a fuss 
about the slightest courageous act as if it were a heroic deed. He 
is primitive by another side still : by the simplicity of his religious 
faith, and even superstition. He would not for the world do any 
thing important on a Friday. He knows beforehand the day and 
hour of his death—*‘ it is a mystical number.’’ He will not con- 
clude any thing on the anniversary of Hochkirch or Jena; he does 
not like to see thirteen persons at table. But he has a violent tem- 
per, which he has learnt to control when the great interests of his 
country are at stake, and a primitive genius that has been nourished 
with strong culture. He knows his Shakespeare and his Goethe by 
heart ; there is scarcely a speech of his in which one does not meet 
with a quotation. He is a patriot and a believer, but never a fan- 
atic. Exhortations to tolerance and justice recur at every moment 
in his conversation. He accuses the Huguenots of having been 
each of them a “‘ small pope ;’’ the freethinkers of persecuting with 
their mockeries and their contempt all those who do not think in 
their own way. He finds that it would not be such a great evil if 
the Popé were to go to Germany. 


ae 


“**If people saw there a good old gentleman, a kind of bishop, eating 
and drinking like other mortals, taking his pinch of snuff, smoking even perhaps his 
cigar, there would be no such great risk. And, after all, if some good people in 
Germany were to become Catholics (not I for sure), it would not be such a great 
misfortune, provided they were believing Christians. The creed is nothing, it is 
the faith which is important. One ought to be more tolerant.’ "’ 


Likewise in worldly things it is always to justice that he appeals. 
He would institute a tribunal of Italians, English, and Americans 
to judge those who have urged on a war which costs Germany her 
best men and ruins France. 

His justice, however, is not that of the legist. He never sees 
political things from the point of view of civil and penal laws. But 
one would be very much mistaken were one to think that he only 
sees them from that of force and interest. The inside of this nature 
is very ideal, notwithstanding the rough outward appearance and 
coarse good sense. He has a religious soul like Luther ; and not 
only does he believe in God and in Christ, but also in his country, 
and in his king who, for him, is the personification of his country. 
To him he sacrifices all—his own sons, who serve as simple soldiers, 
and are both wounded, as well as his own life. It is not the abstract 
ideal of our days and of rationalist people, but it is not the less an 
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ideal—the feudal ideal of faithful Eckart, whose three sons the 
Duke of Burgundy killed unjustly, and who nevertheless ‘‘ was found 
faithful to his master.’’ It is not Bismarck, at any rate, who would 
fear to be thought servile because he only thinks of his king’s in- 
terest, and willingly would take as a device the Prince of Wales’s 
motto, /ch dien (I serve). 

The writer of these lines has no personal feeling towards the 
Prince, whom he has never seen, and who is to him mec injuria nec 
beneficio cognitus. He does not even belong to his political party, 
being absolutely outside of political life. He has no national 
prejudices, being a cosmopolite, at least as much as human nature 
allows a man in the nineteenth century to be so. But he has 
thought that, coming after so many who had seen only one side of 
this: figure of the Chancellor as it comes out from Dr. Busch's 
book, he ought to show the other side. -He leaves it to the reader 
to judge which is the right point of view. 

































SIR HENRY RAWLINSON’S “ AFGHAN CRISIS.” 


HE strongest defence, on the whole, for the present British 

Government’s Afghan policy appeared in Major-General Sir 
Henry Creswicke Rawlinson’s article on the ‘‘Afghan Crisis’ in the 
Nineteenth Century for last December. Such an article from such a 
writer well deserves examination, and if it is carefully compared with 
official papers and with its author’s previous utterances it will be 
found to be an admirable specimen of the equivocal system of half 
truths which has marked so strongly the conduct and declarations 
of Lord Beaconfield’s ministry and its supporters. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, aside from his merited fame as one of the 
most learned, indefatigable, and successful among Oriental scholars 
and explorers, is generally acknowledged as the present chief of the 
‘* small but able party’’ called the ‘‘ Bombay school,’’ more famil- 
iarly known as Russophobists. This party, during nearly forty 
years, has periodically scared the British Government with ingeni- 
ous arguments as to India’s exposure to Russian invasion, which, in 
their opinion, can only be met by partial or complete military con- 
trol of the prominent strategical positions in Afghanistan. At last 
they are successful, and have now the triumph of leading a British 
Government into carrying cut their long-cherished plan. Their 
chief, therefore, expresses but a natural pride when he announces at 
the outset of his important paper that he is ‘* personally responsi- 
ble’ for what it contains, and is ‘‘ in no way to be regarded as the 
mouthpiece of either the Government’’ or the India Council, of 
which he is the vice-president. 

To ascertain how thoroughly the British Government is imbued 
with Sir Henry's policy it is only necessary to compare the “‘Afghan 
Crisis’’ with the notable dispatch of November 18, 1878, signed by 
Lord Cranbrook.’ 


! This dispatch to Lord Lytton, being a State paper, concerning Great Britain’s re- 
lations to Afghanistan—an independent country—ought to have been signed by Lord 
Salisbury, Secretary of State of the Foreign Department. The signature of Lord Cran- 
brook of the Indian Department amounts to an official declaration that the independ- 
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Not only do these documents in general alternately support, 
supplement, and echo each other, but more than half the paragraphs 
in the Cranbrook dispatch could exchange places with as many in 
the ‘‘ Afghan Crisis’’ without materially altering the purport of 
either paper. The most intimate sympathy of opinion between Sir 
Henry and the government was also evinced in various ways during 
the December debate in Parliament. In common with the Cran- 
brook dispatch and the Afghan papers, Sir Henry’s article takes up 
the matter from the year 1863, the date of Dost Mahomed’s death 
and of Shere Ali’s accession to the throne. As is well known, Lord 
Lawrence succeeded Lord Elgin in December, 1863, as Governor- 
General of India,’ and Sir Henry states that Shere Ali’s anti-Eng- 
lish sentiment dates “‘ from this period.’’ This would seem as if 
Sir Henry had really persuaded himself that his readers are so in- 
capable of interpreting Anglo-Afghan history that they can find 
nothing in the incidents preceding as well as in those characterizing 
the war of 1838 to ’42, in the circumstances accompanying the re- 
lease of Sultan Mahomed Shah from the prison at Lahore, or in the 
causes, born and created, of the Sikh and Punjab wars, resulting in 
the spoliation of Peshawur, to fill Shere Ali with hearty exaspera- 
tion against England previous to 1863 ! 

Sir Henry then compiains that Shere Ali’s notification to the 
Viceroy of his accession to the throne was left unanswered for six 
months, and that the terms of the reply, when at last it did come, 
were of the “‘ coldest official formalism.’’ But the war of succession 
which followed immediately upon Shere Ali’s notification left the 
purport of the notification itself unanswerable until the British Gov- 
ernment should decide upon its own line of action. As a specimen, 
however, of the ‘‘ coldest’’ terms possible to “‘ official formalism,’’ 
we find, on turning to the Afghan Papers, that the reply to Shere 
Ali (December 23, 1863), after citing the illness and death of Lord 
Elgin as one cause of the unavoidable delay, continues: “‘ You 
may rest asssured that the British Government trusts that under 
your rule Afghanistan may possess a strong and united government, 
and that the good understanding and friendship which prevailed 
during the life of the late Ameer may continue to gain strength and 
stability under your administration.”’ 

Sir Henry’s paper then goes on to state that when in 1864 


ence of Afghanistan is no longer acknowledged, but that she stands in the same rela- 
tion to Great Britain as do the feudatory States of India. 
? Lord Lawrence remained in this office until January, 1869. 
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Shere Ali, having in the meantime without England's sympathy or 
aid overcome his rivals, proposed a new treaty of friendship, he 
was merely referred to the existence of the ‘‘ old treaty of 1855."’ 
Whatever may have been the defects of this old treaty, and how- 
ever desirable a new one might have been, Lord Lawrence's un- 
readiness for the conclusion of a new treaty with Shere Ali is not 
only explicable but justifiable when it is remembered how precari- 
ous Shere Ali’s position was after ‘* consolidating’’ his power in 1864, 
and how soon afterward he became an exile. Sir Henry sharpens 
this charge against Lord Lawrence by stating that Shere Ali fruitless- 
ly appealed several times to British magnanimity, claiming that as 
his father’s true successor he had a birthright to England's support. 
That Shere Ali, while beset by rivals on every side, should have 
pressed all kinds of proposals, pledges, and claims for the British 
Government’s support is little wonder ; but it would have been in- 
deed surprising if Lord Lawrence had interfered in the succession 
war in any way. The lesson of 1842 had demonstrated how futile 
the effort to force on the Afghan nation England’s choice of a ruler 
would be. Knowing the hatred of England inflamed in the Afghan 
breast by that unhappy conflict, Lord Lawrence was well aware that 
any attempt on England's part to assist Shere Ali officially would 
probably have destroyed his chances and dragged England into 
another Afghan war. The aged Dost himself had on more than one 
occasion cautioned Lord Lawrence against British interference in 
the internal affairs of Afghanistan as being fatal to their friendship. 
Moreover, the treaty of March 30, 1855, binds the British Govern- 
ment ‘‘ to respect and never interfere with the territories in posses- 
sion of the Ameer.”’ 

Yet Sir Henry does not hesitate to lay upon Lord Lawrence the 
responsibility for the five years of succession war, on the ground 
that he did not accord to Shere Ali the ‘‘ same support’’ which had 
previously been granted to his father, the Dost. As the Anglo- 
Afghan convention of January, 1857, was a special treaty applying 
exclusively to combined measures against Persia, and as the subsidy 
granted by England to the Ameer during the Sepoy rebellion was 
specifically for the purpose of preserving the Ameer’s neutrality 
during that struggle, to what support can Sir Henry allude ? 

So far as we have been able to glean from Afghan history, Eng- 
land has never lent any support to Dost Mahomed in cases of inter- 
nal strife. 


She did help Shah Shoodja to depose Dost Mahomed! She 
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did, later on, and with the same object in view, release Sultan 
Mahomed Shah ! 

The evils which Sir Henry cites as results of Lord Lawrence’s' 
abortive change of policy do not, however, as he thinks, end with 
the close of the five years’ succession war ; for to the affronts then 
suffered by Shere Ali he attributes the Ameer’s rooted distrust of 
the British Government, which not all its consecutive generosities 
and amities have since been able to soften or remove. And in con- 
firmation of his charge of Shere Ali's alienation from England 
through Lord Lawrence’s fautcs diplomatiques, Sir Henry quotes 
from a ‘‘ remarkable paper ’’ in the Indian Records these words 
(uttered by Shere Ali before the Amballa Conference took place) : 
“* I will not waste precious life in entertaining false hopes from the 
English, and will enter into friendships with other governments.”’ 
But it is one of Sir Henry’s characteristic omissions that he does 
not here draw attention to the great difference between such an ex- 
pression when made in a moment of extreme irritation and when 
uttered calmly as a well-considered determination. Which of the 
two it really was appeared from the event. Almost immediately 
after using these words Shere Ali earnestly invited and attended 
the Amballa Conference, in his account of which Sir Henry takes 
occasion to say that Shere Ali ‘‘ was not by any means alienated !”’ 

Sir Henry declares that he was and is of the opinion that 
** Shere Ali's overtures in the first instance ought to have been ac- 
cepted ;’’ yet in chap. ii., p. 103, of ‘‘ England and Russia in the 
East,’’ after explaining Lord Russell's refusal to interfere in the 
Seistan controversy in November, 1863—and hence several months 
subsequent to Shere Ali's ‘‘ overtures in the first instance’’—Sir 
Henry assures us that England had “‘at this time contracted no 
treaty obligations towards Cabul, nor obtained any right of interfer- 
ence in its affairs.’ * 

Sir Henry's scathing indictment of Lord Lawrence in the ** Af- 
ghan Crisis’’ may be summed up in these four propositions : 


* Created Baron Lawrence in 1869 ; up to that time he was Sir John Lawrence. 

® The burden of Sir Henry's arraignment of Lord Lawrence is, that he has made 
it impossible for succeeding viceroys to conclude treaties ; and hence, logically, no 
mutual treaty obligations exist between England and Afghanistan. Yet on page 986 
of the ‘‘ Afghan Crisis’’ we read :—‘‘ It might, I think, be technically argued that 
Shere Ali has broken faith with us inasmuch as he is bound by treaty to be the ‘ friend 
of our friends and the enemy of our enemies,’ ’’ which is the wording of the treaty of 
1855, whose existence, as above shown, is denied by Sir Henry in his ‘‘ England and 
Russia in the East.” 
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I. That previous to the administration of Lord Lawrence in 
India, Shere Ali had no ill feeling towards England. 

II. That the administrative blunders of Lord Lawrence caused 
this ill feeling. 

III. That Shere Ali offered many opportunities for re-establish- 
ing good feeling, all of which were either spurned or ignored by 
Lord Lawrence. 

IV. That the injury resulting from these causes has proved irre- 
parable. 

We have thus far indicated some of the essential points of vari- 
ance between Sir Henry's charges and the historical and official ac- 
counts. We would now draw attention to similar differences be- 
tween Sir Henry’s own statements. In his work *‘ England and 
Russia in the East,’’ published only three years ago—and to which 
in the course of the ‘* Afghan Crisis’’ we are repeatedly referred— 
we find the following graceful tribute to Lord Lawrence :' 


** We cannot mention the name of this distinguished officer without paying a 
passing tribute of respect to the solid judgment, the untiring energy and the high 
moral conscientiousness which have ever characterized his public administra- 
tion. The country is, we think, to be congratulated that in the recent juncture 
there is at the head of our Indian Empire a man who is so thoroughly conversant 
with its external as well as its internal relations."’ 


And in the same work, concerning Lord Lawrence’s Afghan 
policy, Sir Henry says: ’ 

‘* A state indeed of vigilant though inactive observation has been Sir John Law- 
rence’s avowed and well-considered policy throughout the Afghan troubles, and cer- 
tainly up to the present time there has been no reason to question its wisdom.” 


In his ‘‘ Afghan Crisis’’ Sir Henry passes over the discussion of 
the period from 1868 to the Amballa Conference, as ‘** involving 
much argument and leading to no practical result,’’ and yet in 
‘** England and Russia in the East’’ he regarded this period as the 
climax of Lord Lawrence’s wise and vigorous administration. * 


1 Chap. iii. p. 190, ‘‘ England and Russia in the East,"’ reprinted from London 
Quarterly Review of Oct., 1865. 

® Chap. iv. p. 255, “‘ England and Russia in the East,"’ reprinted from the same 
Review for Oct., 1866. 

* After having alluded to the prevision of his memorandum of July, 1868, borne out 
by the subsequent defeat of Azim Khan and Shere Ali's triumphant advance on Cabul, 
Sir Henry exults over the ripeness and resultfulness of ‘‘ this period’’ affording an op- 
portunity which was, he tells us, at once seized by Lord Lawrence! ‘‘ Arrangements 
were even proposed for a personal interview between the Viceroy and the Ameer, with a 
view to the removal of past misunderstanding and the inauguration of a new policy, 
the object of which should be to place Shere Ali Khan beyond competition in respect to 
his rivals, while he was held in grateful but not humiliating dependence upon the Brit- 
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Near the close of his article, Sir Henry, not deterred by the 
signal rebuke he had formerly received from Sir Robert Peel,’ ad- 
vocates, as usual, an aggressive policy towards Russia, and seizes 
the occasion to make a last thrust at Lord Lawrence’s reputation : 


** I believe,’’ says Sir Henry, “‘ that all our recent viceroys are agreed as to the 
danger of allowing Russian intrigue to take root in India, although perhaps the 
party of inaction—scared at the prospect of the expense and responsibility which 
an offensive war may possibly entail on us, and not yet awakened to the military 
insecurity of our frontier—would prefer to await collision on our present lines of 
defence in the Indus valley. The fact that the chief advocates of this policy have 
previously advocated the abandonment of Peshawur, and the withdrawal of all 
British troops behind the line.of the Indus, may raise a doubt in the public mind as 
to the soundness of their judgment.’’ ? 


ish Government. Ultimately, on the 9th of January, 1869, it was officially announced 
to the Ameer that twelve lakhs cf rupecs would be forwarded to Cabul, together 
with a considerable supply of arms, and that in future years, at the discretion of the 
government, he would receive further ‘ practical assistance’ in the shape of money and 
materials of war, the only return expected being ‘ abiding confidence, sincerity and 
good will.". When Lord Mayo landed in Calcutta on January 13, 1869, he thus found 
the Government of India committed to a policy affording moral and material support 
to the reigning Ameer of Cabul, the object being the same which governed the opening 
of relations with Dost Mahomed Khan, namely: ‘ The establishment of a strong, 
friendly and independent power in Afghanistan, as a permanent barrier against 
schemes of aggression on our northwest frontier ;’’’ which, according to the ‘‘ Afghan 
Crisis,’’ p. 987, and the Cranbrook Dispatch, paragraph 3, was the goal of England's 
hopes as regards Afghanistan. 

? When, in Feb., 1843, Sir Robert Peel proposed a vote of thanks to Lord Ellen- 
borough and the officers and men who had participated in the Afghan war, he saw fit 
to administer a public rebuke to Sir Henry’s unconscientious and speculative zeal. 
** It would not have been consistent,’’ says Sir Robert, ‘‘ with England’s reputation to 
give our support, as suggested by Major Rawlinson,”’ (Sir Henry was British Agent at 
Candahar during that Afghan war) ‘‘ to Shah Kamran, and to make over Candahar to 
that nominal ruler of Herat, even were it prudent to engage in a speculative enterprise 
beyond the Indus, which might render it necessary to retain at an enormous cost a 
large body of troops in the difficult country between that river and Candahar, for 
the purpose of maintaining in the country made over to him a sovereign personally 
incapable and for many ycars unknown to its inhabitants otherwise than by the fame 
of his degrading vices.”’ 

? The military and financial recklessness and ignorance of this statement are 
astounding, but cannot be dealt with in the scope of the present article. I would, 
however, in this connection refer readers to Dr. Fawcett’s admirable paper on the 
“* Financial Condition of India’ in the Nineteenth Century for Feb., and to Sir Henry 
Norman's able article on the ‘‘ Scientific Frontier "’ in the Fortnightly for Jan. Sir 


Henry Rawlinson himself was evidently once an advocate of the abandonment of 
Peshawur to Afghanistan, and deplored the failure of England to return it before the 
time of Lord Mayo’s accession in 1869, which neglect caused ‘‘ the Ameer,’’ says Sir 
Henry, ‘‘ to be swayed by a multitude of considerations, personal and political, which 
greatly complicated the question of an English alliance.’’—‘‘ Russia and England 
in the East,’’ p. 295. 
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On two occasions only, so far as we have been able to ascertain, 
has Lord Lawrence advocated the abandonment of Peshawur. One 
of these was during the terrible Sepoy rebellion, when he was, to 
all intents and purposes, Dictator in Northern India. The British 
troops being about to give way on the Delhi bridge, Lord Lawrence 
gave orders that in case the situation became absolutely desperate, 
Peshawur should be returned to the Ameer, and its garrison sent to 
reinforce the siege army around Delhi. 

Would Sir Henry Rawlinson have advocated the retention of 
Peshawur at the risk of losing Delhi ? 

The other occasion was when, shortly after the suppression of 
the Sepoy rebeilion, Lord Lawrence submitted to Lord Canning, 
the Governor-General of India, a profound memorandum stating his 
views as to the best means of consolidating and strengthening the 
Indian Empire, and giving impartially the reasons for and against 
the retention of Peshawur. Even if Lord Lawrence had most 
ardently advocated the abandonment of Peshawur, and even though 
it could be conclusively proved an unwise measure—which is at least 
debatable—his services to England ought to shield him from such 
petty onslaughts.’ 

In the ** Afghan Crisis’’ Sir Henry tells us that Shere Ali went 
to the Amballa Conference, which had been delayed by fresh con- 
flicts until after the decisive battle of Guznee, at the ‘‘ invitation of 
the Viceroy.”’ Yet in Lord Mayo’s private letter to Sir Henry 
Rawlinson* we read: ** The Ameer had sought the interview ; to 
have refused it would have been insanity.’’ 

Sir Henry seems also to forget that he once deemed the time of 
Lord Lawrence’s administration the ‘* crucial period’’ of Anglo- 
Afghan relations, in which was incurred the responsibility for the 
Amecr’s alienation from England. Transferring, therefore, the 
‘“‘ gravity of the crisis’’ to the shoulders of Lord Mayo, Sir Henry 
tells us that at Amballa Shere Ali— 





1 The great cause England has for gratitude to Lord Lawrence is that she yet pos- 
sesses a northwestern frontier, ‘‘ haphazard’’ though it be. It is thus summed up by 
a celebrated historian :—‘‘ Sir John has proved himself to possess the strong nerve, the 
indomitable energy, the masterly policy needful to constitute a subjugator. The 
sharpest sword ever fashioned in Damascus is not more superior to the weapons which 
our officers irreverently term ‘ regulation spits ’ than it is inferior in power to the iron 
sceptre wielded by his strong right hand.’’ Such is the judgment passed by Mr. Mar- 
tin, in his ‘‘ History of the Indian Empire,’’ on the hero who saved India in the most 
critical hour of her great peril. 

* Given on p. 299 of ‘‘ England and Russia in the East.” 
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‘though brooding over his wrongs, was not by any means alienated. 
The epoch might have been a decisive one,! . . . . we might have won the 
Ameer’s confidence forever. . . . Had the same terms been offered to Shere 
Ali at Amballa that have since been offered at Peshawur, . . . there can be 
no doubt that we should have heard nothing of Russian interference in Cabul for 
the present generation at any rate."’ 


But the public had not been sufficiently ‘‘ educated ;’’ the 
authorities were diffident and blind. 


“‘ All that Shere Ali could obtain,’’ says Sir Henry, ‘‘was a vague general 
assurance of support, . . . barely sufficient to prevent a break-down of the 
Amballa Conference,’’ which, however, *‘ was successful in its main features," 
though its ‘** results cannot be said to have satisfied either one party or the other,"’ 
but Shere Ali ‘‘ returned to Cabul a firm and true friend of the Viceroy’’ during 
whose life *‘ the Ameer, although perhaps dissatisfied at heart, showed no out- 
ward marks of irritation.’’ * 


Reference to chap. vi. in ‘‘ England and Russia in the East’’ 
shows that the *‘ vague general assurances of support’’ alluded to in 
the ‘‘Afghan Crisis’’ were ‘en considered “‘ strong assurances, . . . 
an earnest of which’’ was immediately and most definitely “‘ afforded 
by the transfer to the Ameer of ten thousand stand of arms and two 
batteries of guns.’’ Shere Ali (who in the ‘* Afghan Crisis’’ retires 
from the Amballa Conference in a state of ardent external friend- 
ship, but in Sir Henry’s earlier book in deep internal dissatisfaction) 


*“‘ returned to Cabul not only satisfied but deeply impressed and so completely 
identified with our political interests that he was immediately suspected by Russia 
and Persia of aggressive designs in support of them."’ 


‘ 


So that the situation wanted only the ‘‘same terms that were 
offered at Peshawur,’’ 7. ¢., British residents stationed in Afghan- 
istan, to complete the curious chain of reasoning which in the 
“* Afghan Crisis’ serves to convince Sir Henry that Russian inter- 
ference in Cabul would be postponed for a generation at least ! 

Sir Henry, implying that the British Government was too timid 
to demand what it wanted, says that it 


' Later on, when defending Lord Lytton’s dispatch of the Chamberlain mission, 
Sir Henry tells us that ‘‘ it may be true that it was sent in order to raise a decisive 
issue.”’ 

* Lord Mayo and his council record their opinions of the results of the Durbar in 
these words :—‘‘ We have every reason to believe that the visit of his Highness (Shere 
Ali) and the communications which have taken place will be productive of the happiest 
results.’’ 
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“ would have willingly rzvived, with such modifications as the lapse of time ren- 
dered necessary, the fearth azticle of the treaty of 1857 with Dost Mahomed, which 
provided for the establish:nent of British officers at Cabul, Candahar and Balkh.” 


The treaty of January 26, 1857, is, as previously stated, a special 
convention between England and Afghanistan which has meaning 
and importance only as it relates exclusively to precautions against 
Persia. No occurrence had taken place between the time of the 
Peshawur treaty of 1857 andthe Amballa Conference of 1869 which 
could nullify that treaty in part or as a whole, or deprive it of any 
of its original force.’ 

Sir Henry opens his criticism of the official relations between 
Lord Northbrook, the next Viceroy, and Shere Ali by admitting 
that hitherto the British Government had been most in fault, but 
saying that from the date of Lord Northbrook’s administration the 
balance of blame inclined to Shere Ali’s side. He also tells us that 
England’s “most innocent, nay, most considerate, acts were con- 
strued into offence” by the Ameer; citing, in proof of this, the 
Seistan arbitration. Sir Henry might indeed have used this point 
with considerable advantage against Lord Northbrook, but for the 
fact that Sir Henry himself had, in all probability, more to do with 
the Seistian arbitration and_its questionable verdict than anybody 
else. Hence his generous and eloquent defence of General Gold- 
smid, the scapegoat in this affair. On July 12, 1873, the negotia- 
tions at Simla commenced between Lord Northbrook and Syud 
Noor Mahomed Shah, the Ameer’s prime minister. 

The reason for this meeting Sir Henry, in his “ Afghan Crisis,” 
states to have been the Ameer’s fresh doubts of England's good 
faith, and fears as to the exact signification of Lord Northbrook’s 
assurances of aid in the event of a Russian invasion—which to 


' The fourth paragraph of that treaty is worded thus :—‘‘ British officers with 
suitable establishments and orderlies shall be deputed at the pleasure of the British 
Government to Cabul or Candahar or Balkh, or all three places, or wherever an Af- 
ghan army be assembled to act against the Persians. It will be their duty to see gen- 
erally that the subsidy” (one lakh of rupees monthly for maintaining 18,000 troops) 
‘* granted to the Ameer be devoted to the military purposes for which it is given, and 
to keep their-own government informed of all affairs. They will have nothing to 
do with the payment of the troops, or advising the Cabul Government, and they will 
not interfere in any way in the internal administration of the country. The Ameer will 
be responsible for their safety and honorable treatment while in his country, and for 
keeping them acquainted with all military and political matters connected with the 
war.” For further information on this point, and for purposesof comparison, I would 
refer the reader to the treaty itself in the appendix to ‘‘ England and Russia in the 
East.” 
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Shere Ali's “ disordered imagination” seemed so near at hand that 
he sent a special envoy to Simla to demand distinct pledges in case 
of such an emergency. 

Quite a different version of the causes of this conference is given 
by Lord Northbrook in his memorandum of November 29, 1878. 
It is, in fact, a “disclaimer” of the ninth clause in the Cranbrook 
dispatch, which the Government in the December session of Parlia- 
ment “felt bound to entirely accept.” Lord Northbrook there 
says that early in 1873 it became necessary to appoint an inter- 
view in order to gain Shere Ali’s signature to the Anglo-Seistan 
arbitration, and also fully to inform him of the details of the Anglo- 
Russian agreement as to the Afghan boundary. In pursuance of 
this plan Lord Northbrook proposed that a British officer should be 
received at Cabul. To this the Ameer consented, submitting, how- 
ever, a proposition of his own to the effect that his prime minister 
should first be received at Simla to hear Lord Northbrook’s com- 
munications. Lord Northbrook immediately agreed to this, and in 
the summer of 1873 received the Ameer’s prime minister at Simla. 
The British agent at Cabul had been apprised by Shere Ali of his 
alarm at the Russian advance on Merv and of his anxiety for fuller 
assurances from the India Government than had yet been granted 
him ; and Noor Mahomed Shah was accordingly empowered to use 
the opportunity afforded by the Simla Conference for expressing to 
the Viceroy Shere Ali’s apprehensions and wishes on this point. 

It thus appears from the Northbrook Memorandum that not the 
Ameer but the Viceroy took the initiative in this manner, and that 
Shere Ali’s authorization of his prime minister's use of the opportu- 
nity afforded by the Simla Conference for the purpose of explaining 
Shere Ali’s fears of a Russian attack was a supplementary affair, and 
not among the reasons for which the Simla Conference was origi- 
nally called.’ 


*A writer in Blackwood's Magazine for January makes a special defence of the 
g'h paragraph in the Cranbrook dispatch which Lord Northbrook’s memorandum 
demolished ; and condemns Lord Northbrook’s administration on account of his tele- 
gram of June 27, 1873, in which the Duke of Argyll is addressed in these words :— 
“ Dispatch goes by next mail, summing up Central Asian correspondence with Russia 
in a concilatory spirit, in accord with Gladstone’s speech on Eastwick’s motion.” 
The Blackwood writer states that on Lord Northbrook’s assumption of the Indian vice- 
royalty, the ‘‘ only difference between” England and Russia ‘‘ turned on the succes- 
sion to the Cabul musnud, and at that time there was no necessity for pressing that to 
a settlement.” As to this the Blackwood writer is ‘‘of opinion that Lord North- 
brook maintained avery prudent course,” but as to the scttlement with Russia he feels 
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Sir Henry, it would seem, has small cause to complain of puddic 
ignorance concerning the Simla Conference, or of the neglect, in- 
deed most unmerited, which has befallen the sixth chapter of his 
‘‘England and Russia in the East.’’ But for this neglect his 
“* statements and opinions’’ expressed in that chapter as to Eng- 
land’s future policy towards Afghanistan and Russia might have 
involved him in very serious difficulties. 

In the ‘‘ Afghan Crisis’’ Sir Henry tells us that Noor Mahomed 
Shah’s “‘ bearing throughout the negotiations at Simla was so un- 
conciliatory, not to say imperious, as to give rise to the suspicion 
that he must have come to Simla predisposed to quarrel.’’' 

If Sir Henry’s own imagination had not been ‘‘ disordered’’ in 
regard to the real causes of the Simla negotiations, if he had not, in 
common with the British public, ignored his own ‘‘ general report’’ 
of them, the attitude of the Afghan envoy during the Simla pro- 
ceedings would have been clear even to him. 

Sir Henry, in the “‘ Afghan Crisis,’’ attributes the dispatch of a 
special envoy to Simla to the Ameer’s frantic fear of Russia; but 
in his ‘‘ England and Russia in the East’’ he 


“* more than doubts the sincerity of that fear. . . . The Ameer believed or 
affected to believe,’’ says Sir Henry, ‘* that his country was in danger from the 
advances of Russia ; he would have thrown on us the whole responsibility of plac- 
ing Afghanistan in a position to meet the contingency of invasion.” 


This statement is supported by Lord Lytton in his dispatch of the 
13th of May, 1877: 


** All the recent conduct and Janguage of this prince (Shere Ali) had pointed to 
the conclusion that he cared little or nothing for such eventual protection of his 
country, or as our political necessities might oblige us in any case to afford it 


“‘ justified in saying that its effects were speedily visible in the unsettled state of Shere 
Ali’s feelings. . . . From the period of the Simla Conference we must date the 
complete loss of that influence with the Ameer which Lord Mayo had gained . . . 
and which Lord Northbrook sacrificed.”” In his ‘‘ general report’ Sir Henry says 
(and here is matter of consideration for the Blackwood writer): ‘‘ The Ameer was 
pleased at the territorial settlement on the Oxus, but was displeased with the settles 
ment in Seistan. . . . He was promised ten lakhs in addition, of which one-half 
was to be expended in compensating his subjects for losses sustained through the 
Seistan arbitration, and the other half was to meet the urgent wants of the government 
at Cabul. Still more valuable assistance was tendered in the allotment of 10,000 
Enfield and 5000 Snider rifles for the armament of the Afghan troops."’ 

1 Truly a most extraordinary attitude to assume, when one is in dread of imminent 
danger from which no escape is apparent, except through the propitiation of a doubtful 
friend ! 
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against foreign aggression, and that what he really did care to obtain from us was 
some unconditional pledge of personal and dynastic support.’ 


The Ameer’s appeals, therefore, to England for ‘* full assurances’’ 
of protection against Russia ought properly to be attributed to the 
characteristic craftiness of the Oriental mind. It would appear from 
the dispatches on this point to Lord Northbrook that the Duke of 
Argyll perfectly understood the Ameer’s scheme. But Shere Ali 
entirely overestimated his importance as a factor in the Russo-Indian 
question, and forgot that his expressions of “‘ frantic fear’’ might, 

as he subsequently found to his semen, be used as a deadly weapon 
against his independefice. 

Here again Sir Henry, after mentioning that the desideratum 
for the Amballa Conference—z. ¢., the Peshawur terms, the admis- 
sion of British residents in Cabul—had been so pressed on the 
Ameer that the mere broaching of the subject sufficed to excite his 
“irritation and mistrust,’’ and to that degree that the Viceroy’s 
final hint in this direction was ‘‘ ignored in the Ameer’s reply,”’ 
looks innocently about for the real cause of the Ameer’s anti-Eng- 
lish feeling, and now discovers the responsibility for the rather peri- 
patetic ‘‘ crucial period’’ perched on the shoulders of Russia. The 
soliloquy—as to the relative advantages of an understanding with 
Russia or England—in which the Ameer is indulged by Sir Henry, is 
one of those flights of the imagination which do: not call for prac- 
tical comment, and which, however graceful, are perhaps a little 
needless in so independent and unofficial a State paper as the 
** Afghan Crisis.’’ We will call attention, however, to one striking 
example of Rawlinsonianism. Sir Henry points out plainly that the 
Ameer was not serious in his demands for unconditional support, 
because, says Sir Henry— 

s 


** An unlimited support we were not prepared to grant ; and moreover to accept 
such support, administered, as it must have been, by British officers, would be to 
sacrifice his independence and to sink forever to the levei of the vassal princes of 
India.” 


Here Sir Henry states it exactly ! 

_ The Ameer’s principal fear was of the imposition of British resi- 
dents under any conditions, because a limited support might, by 
chance, or accident, or force of events, become an unlimited support, 
as had been invariably the result of ‘‘ close relations’ between Eng- 
land and Indian princes. The admission of British officers to the 
independent principalities of India has invariably been followed by 
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discourtesies or insults, real or trumped up, for the justification of 
some kind of British administrative supervision, ending in annexa- 
tion to the British crown. Shere Ali’s firm conviction that Afghan- 
istan would not prove an exception to this rule led him to combat 
this point even at the risk of life and throne, rather than volunta- 
rily to sign the death-warrant of his independence. 

The use of such expressions concerning the Ameer as “‘ protégé,”’ 
... *' prince protected by the Indian Government,”’ etc., which occur 
in his ‘‘ Afghan Crisis,’’ sufficiently indicates Sir Henry's aim to 
have been from the first the reduction of Shere Ali to the condition 
of the Indian feudatories. Sir Henry states this plainly when, in 
his Postscript, written after “‘ the die is cast,’’ he describes the posi- 
tion, to which he had intended the Ameer to submit, in these words : 


‘** A great feudatory of the empire, zxdepfendent as far as regards internal ad- 
ministration, but subject toour control, in all his relations with foreign powers.’ 


This might be found a very delicate distinction in case of its prac- 
tical application, were it not probable that Sir Henry would at the 
right moment come forward with an interpretation cqually nice in 
its adaptability to diplomatic requirements ; for it is notable that in 
Sir Henry’s vocabulary ‘* feudatory position’’ and ‘* strong, friendly, 
independent power’’ are, as to their specific significations, inter- 
changeable terms. Lord Cranbrook also, in his great speech in 
Parliament, elucidates the third paragraph of his famous dispatch, 
which declares it to have been 

‘the consistent aim of the British Government, during a series of years, to estab- 
lish on its northwestern border a s¢rong, friendly and independent State’’ 


by speaking of ‘‘ our watch-dog, the Amcer.”’ 


Sir Henry charges Shere Ali with giving proof upon proof of 
‘* unfriendliness’’ after the return of the Afghan envoy to Cabul. Is 
Shere Ali to blame for acting upon Sir Henry’s own motto as re- 
gards England's attitude toward Russia—‘‘ Forewarned is forearm- 
ed’’ ? Can the Ameer’s refusal to permit a British mission to return 
to India by way of Afghanistan be cited as a proof of unfriendli- 
ness ? Had calamity befallen any member of Sir Douglas Forsyth’s 
exploring mission on its way through Afghanistan, who would have 
been held responsible, and in what manner? And, further, was it 
unfriendly in the Ameer to forbid an English messenger to cross the 
Afghan border, that messenger being the bearer to the Mir of Vak- 
han of presents signifying the English Government’s gratitude to 
him for disloyalty to the Ameer of Cabul? Would the English 
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Government in a like case have contented itself with so mild a 
measure of disapprobation? What unfriendliness can Sir Henry 
point out in the Ameer’s hesitancy to accept arms, and in his re- 
jection of money tendered as an installment of the price of his 
independence? Why should the Ameer permit the English Vakil 
to enact the part of. a British spy for the purpose of giving or ob- 
taining ‘‘ trustworthy information’’ and ‘‘ confidential communica- 
tions,’’ as Sir Henry cuphemistically expresses it in the well-known 
terms of Anglo-Indian diplomacy ? 

Sir Henry draws special attention to the fact that full four years 
ago he had enumerated all these proofs of the Ameer’s unfriendli- 
ness, and had added to the list ‘‘ further complaints of raids upon 
the frontier, of the entire stoppage of trade, and of frequent acts of 
indignity and outrage,’’ so that he felt justified in pointing out that 
England had already a ** much heavier bill against the Ameer’’ than 
the Russians had against Khiva. As to this charge of frontier out- 
rages, it should be borne in mind that the robber hill-tribes on the 
northwest Indian frontier acknowledge no allegiance to Shere Ali ; 
that England has subsidized these tribes without the Ameer’s wish 
or consent ; and that notwithstanding this, Shere Ali, with the co- 
operation of the Ahkoond of Swat, as late as 1875 sought to avert 
from England the hostility of the Afridis. Want of space preventsa 
special consideration here of the long-standing grievances which fin- 
ally in 1873 ended in Russia’s partial annexation of Khiva. As long 
ago as 1840 we find a Lieutenant Shakespeare trying, asan English 
envoy to Khiva, to induce Shah Allah Kooli Khan to release several 
hundred Russian families who had been stolen from their native 
homes and sold into Khivan slavery, and the Czar threatening war 
if his subjects were not released and allowed to return to their 
homes unmolested. Yet Sir Henry in the sixth chapter of his 
‘““England and Russia,’’ etc., says that ‘‘ up to the year 1869 there 
was no special grievance against Khiva’’! As to the expedition of 
1873, Sir Henry states (in this same chapter) that the Khan did not 
encourage trade nor cultivate very close relations with Russia. . . . 
The Khan declined to be drawn into a correspondence’’ regarding 
the organization of a trade route between the ‘‘ Caspian and his 
dominions,’’ and even went so “‘ far as to concert measures with the 
Kirghiz for their mutual defence,’’ of which intrigue he was con- 
victed. 

Such were, even in Sir Henry’s opinion, Russia’s provocations 
to a Khivan war! Let the reader make his own comparisons. The 
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state of Shere Ali's feeling towards England at the close of Lord 
Northbrook’s administration is clearly explained in Lord North- 
brook’s dispatch to Lord Salisbury of January 28, 1876, in these 
memorable words : 


‘* We are convinced that a patient adherence to the policy adopted towards 
Afghanistan by Lord Canning, Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo, which it has been 
our earnest endeavor to maintain, presents the greatest promise of the eventual 
establishment of our relations with the Ameer on a satisfactory footing ; and we 
deprecate, as involving serious danger to the peace of Afghanistan and to the in- 
terests of the British empire in India, the execution . . . . of the instruc- 
tions conveyed in your Lordship’s dispatch."’ ' 


Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Norman, of the vice-regal council, 
confirming Lord Northbrook, says that, in his opinion, ‘‘ up to the 
time of Lord Northbrook’s departure from India, the Ameer had no 
feeling of hostility to us; . . . his real resentment is due to meas- 
ures taken from April, 1876, to the present time.’’* This narrows 
the question of responsibility, and is strong and convincing proof 
that the chief cause of the difficulties and war now existing is to be 
found in the conduct of the present Viceroy. 

Before proceeding to Sir Henry’s bold and fervid defence of 
Lord Lytton’s measures toward Afghanistan, it is necessary to a 
true understanding of Sir Henry’s position to revert briefly to 
political events in England during February, 1876. 

Mr. Disraeli’s immediate pretext for changing the title of the 
sovereign was that “‘ often only by amplification of titles can you 
satisfy the imagination of nations.’ Some of the explanations 
which accompanied the passage of the Royal-Titles bill have a 
marked constitutional significance. Mr. Disraeli Said : 


** The constitutzon has invested her Majesty with Jrerazatives, of which she is 


wisely jealous, which she exercises with firmness . . . . We should treat 
these prerogatives with the greatest respect and reverence. . . . It is ex- 
pedient for her Majesty to adopt’ the imperial title, *‘ from local circumstances 
and from considerations of high policy connected with India. . . . The na- 


tions and the populations that can pronounce the word emperor, and that habitu- 
ally use it, will not be slow to accept the title of Empress.’ 


1 These instructions were ‘‘to find or if need be create ’’ some ‘‘ object’’ for the 
ostensible direction of the British mission's interest, so that its establishment in Cabul 
might be imposed on the Ameer in the character of a ‘‘ temporary embassy '’ which 
** need not be publicly connected with the establishment of a permanent mission within 
his dominions.” 

® Lord Lytton arrived at Bombay April 7. 
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The Parliament that passed this bill, in spite of these ominous ex- 
planations by the Premier, and in spite of Mr. Gladstone’s Cicero- 
nian ‘“ Cave !’’ is more responsible than the Government for the fact 
that Lord Beaconsfield has been able, with scarcely audible grating 
of the machinery, to follow a policy and to adopt measures which 
are susceptible of dangerous.interpretation, and appear to many per- 
sons to involve a serious breach of the constitution. 

The significance of this seemingly innocuous Royal-Titles bill is 
well shown in Lord Salisbury’s charge to Lord Lytton previous to 
his departure for India. Lord Lytton, a young, proud, and ambi- 
tious European diplomatist, without any practical experience of 
India’s spirit and needs, was intrusted, according to his own ac- 
count, with the inauguration of the new imperial policy in India.’ 
In his interview with Lord Salisbury Lord Lytton had been 
“* strongly impressed by the importance of endeavoring to deal with them (the 


frontier relations) simultaneously, as indivisible parts of a single imperial question, 
mainly dependent for its solution on the foreign policy of her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment. . . . The highest and most general interests of the empire were xo 
longer local, but imperial, . . . having regard to possible contingencies in 
Central Asia. . . . The relations between the British Government and this 


neighboring Khanate, Beloochistan, must henceforth be regulated with a view to 
more important objects than the temporary prevention of plunder upon the British 


border.”’ 


To carry out these instructions in India, Lord Lytton had by his 
side in the vice-regal council a man who lent him unflinching and 
uncompromising aid—Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlinson. It is, there- 
fore, not to be wondered at that Lord Northbrook’s earnest cau- 
tions to Lord Lytton against placing a permanent mission in Beloo- 
chistan,’ against the occupation of Quetta, and against urging a 
mission to Cabul, were wholly disregarded. 


? Both in 1877 and ’78, has Lord Salisbury denied any change of policy towards 
Afghanistan. We can see only one admissible explanation of his frequent and un- 
qualified misstatements, i.c. that he considers that the Parliament has, by passing the 
Royal-Titles bill, relinquished its rights to require governmental accountability. The 
showy business of Imperialism is undoubtedly the cause of much of the tortuous policy 
and equivocal statement now in vogue with the Beaconsfield ministry. 

* Lord Cranbrook (Secretary of State for India) stated in Parliament last December 
that ‘‘ the policy of Lord Lytton had been in strict accordance with the instructions 
given him,” 7.¢. ‘‘ to carry out a just, right and true policy for the interests of Afghan- 
istan, the interests of England, the interests of the empire.’’ Lord Cranbrook’s pre- 
decessor, Lord Salisbury, in his dispatch authorizing the temporary occupation of 
Quetta, warned the Viceroy against any ‘‘ steps’’ which might be construed as a menace 
to the independence of Khelat. Yet in a dispatch dated March 23, 1877, Lord Lytton 
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Sir Henry’s account of Lord Lytton’s measures for securing in 
Afghanistan ‘‘a strong, friendly and independent power’’ is the 
boldest specimen of equivocation that has appeared even under the 
Beaconsfield administration. It begins, however, with an admission 
equalled in its importance and quality only by that of the opening 
lines of the ‘‘ Afghan Crisis.’’ * 


** The /ast effort at reconciliation,’ says Sir Henry, ‘* was made by Lord Lytton 
in 1876, in accordance with the general scheme of Central Asian policy, with the 
execution of which he was entrusted by her Majesty's Government on his appoint- 
ment to the Viceroyalty of India."’ 


Previous to this last reconciliatory effort’ we find in Sir Henry’s 
paper only one other attempt mentioned, and that is the 


** innocent, nay most considerate Seistan arbitration, where General Goldsmid was 
associated with Noor Mahomed Shah *"! and which—we have Sir Henry's word for 
it—‘‘ displeased the Ameer’’! It is tragi-comical to designate the urgency for the 
admission of British residents—the thing most feared and most repulsive to the 
Ameer—as an “ effort at reconciliation ’’! 


But we have previously called attention to Sir Henry’s peculiar 
vocabulary. 

The occupation of Quetta, November, 1876, one of the 
measures taken by Lord Lytton to arrive at ‘‘ close relations’’ 
with Afghanistan, is treated by Sir Henry, not in its just relations 
with the order of events, but after his account of the Peshawur 
Conference of 1877, and as merely incidental. As to this Quetta 
measure : 


**T had always recognized the military advantages of occupying Quetta,”’ says 
Sir Henry, ** but Aesztated to recommend the measure in my memorandum of 


says to Lord Salisbury that previous to the signing of the treaty of Khelat in regard 
to the British occupation thereof, the ‘‘ troops had ceased to perform the part of a mere 
military escort to the envoy, . . . and had with the best possible effect been located in 
various parts of the country,’’ wherefore Lord Lytton proposed to Lord Salisbury that 
England assume responsibility for Beloochistan. Was this sovereign act of turning 
Beloochistan into a kind of feudatory without even official recognition of the act from 
the India office, and asking sanction for faits accompli, in ‘‘ strict accordance with 
the instructions given ’’ to Lord Lytton ? 

? “*The announcement of the imminency of another Afghan war has taken the 
British public by surprise, but to those who have been behind the scenes . . . it has 
been evident for some years past that such an issue was almost inevitable.’’ See open- 
ing of ‘* Afghan Crisis.’’ 

?Z,e. Lord Lytton’s proposal to send a special envoy to Cabul, the only chance Eng- 
land offered the Ameer for peacefully becoming a great feudatory !—for the Peshawur 
Conference was the result not of England's but of the Ameer’s efforts to make friendly 
terms without sinking the independence of Afghanistan. 
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1868, for fear of alarming the Ameer. . . . After his rejection, however, of 
the Viceroy’s overtures in May, 1876, it seemed that any further deference to his 
susceptibilities would be misplaced. I can only si:ppose that it was the Ameer’s 
consciousness of his own disloyalty to us which made him regard the movement as 


a menace.”’ 


The fear of alarming the Ameer in 1868 seems to indicate to us the 
source of Sir Henry’s matured supposition in 1876 of the Ameer’s 
consciousness of disloyalty. 

The Ameer was not asked if he would have this mission, but 
was told that it would be sent—an “‘ overture’’ which the Ameer, 
after four days’ discussion in council, ‘‘ rejected’’ in the form of 
desiring to know “‘ the things concealed in the generous heart of the 
English Government !’’ As a further example of the nature of 
Lord Lytton’s ‘‘ overtures’’ as regards the admission of British 
officers to Afghanistan, we find that in October, 1876, Lord Lytton 
said to Shere Ali’s Vakil that non-compliance might cause England 
to form an understanding with Russia *‘ which might have the effect 
of wiping Afghanistan out of the map altogether ’’! 

In the Conference at Peshawur Great Britain brought to bear the 
whole weight of its tremendous influence in order to subdue Shere 
Ali. The wise and experienced Sir Richard Pollock had been re- 
moved from the chief commissionership of Peshawur, and replaced 
by Sir Lewis Pelly, of Baroda celebrity, a man after Sir Henry’s 
own heart. We have seen no account of the Peshawur Conference 
so graphic and so scathingly just as that which has recently ap- 
peared in Mr. Gladstone’s paper on the ‘‘ Friends and Foes of 
Russia.”’ 


“* In this singular negotiation,’’ says Mr. Gladstone, “‘ the ruler of a thin and 
poor mountain population in vain struggles, through his minister, to cope with 
the agent of an empire of three hundred millions. Before this agent he cowers 
and crouches like a spaniel ready bound and awaiting the knife of the vivisector. 
But the Viceroy . . . put an end to the whole business, because the Ameer 
had not shown ‘an eagerness’ to concede the terms which he conceived to be 
pregnant with the ruin of his house and country.”’ 


Sir Henry, who is so famous for his geographical and historical 
knowledge of Central Asia, and whose writings are chiefly concerned 
with the history and relative value of Persia and the countries 
between the Sir Daria and the Suleiman range, is the last man who 
should make the unblushing defence of England’s tampering with 
the tribes north of Cabul River, that it was ‘‘ expedient,’’ and that 
“‘the Ameer never had possessed any claims to the allegiance of 
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these chiefs."’ It can be explained only on the supposition that 
Sir Henry has entirely forgotten the contents of the sixth chapter 
of his own “* England and Russia in the East ;’’ only on the ground 
of his having forgotten the agreement of 1869 between Mozaffer- 
Edin, Emir of Bokhara, and Shere Ali, fixing on the Amoo-Daria 
as the definite frontier between their dominions ; and of his having 
forgotten or never having seen the contents of the official corre- 
spondence as to Badakshan and Vakhan, and as to Russia’s accept- 
ance of the Amoo-Daria as the northern boundary of Shere Ali's 
dominions. The embargo on the exportation of arms to Cabul (at 
the same time that the Cashmere tribes, the immemorial foes of 
Afghanistan, were armed gratis and directed to take possession of 
the Chitral Valley passes leading to Cabul) and the bitter tone of 
the Indian press towards the Ameer ought not, Sir Henry thinks, 
to have disturbed him “‘ unless he had been predisposed to take 
offence.’ These causes are not even mentioned by Sir Henry in 
his enumeration of England's ‘‘ innocent, nay, most considerate, 
acts’’ towards Afghanistan during 1877. 

Sir Henry indulges in much and elaborate conjecture as to Rus- 
sia’s plans and intentions, which he gathers largely from the Russian 
press utterances during the critical period of Russia’s and England’s 
relations in the late Russo-Turkish war, when it was only natural 
that Russia should put the best construction upon her resources 
and means for striking England, and especially through India. But 
as Sir Henry admits that the ‘‘ main scheme ”’ of a Russo-Indian 
expedition collapsed because on examination “‘ it is probable that 
the great expedition was found to be altogether beyond Russia’s re- 
sources,’’ that the force to move upon the Oxus was “ totally inade- 
quate for any serious aggressive purpose,’’ we, like Sir Henry in his 
indictment of Lord Lawrence, will ‘‘ waive the further discussion, 

. as involving much argument and leading to no practical 
result.”’ 

Sir Henry admits that when the Berlin treaty was signed the 
Russian troops ‘‘ were at once recalled to Tashkend ;’’ but his 
charge that General Stoletoff’s ‘‘ proceeding on his mission’’ was the 
‘* proximate cause of our present intervention’’ calls for considera- 
tion. 

The native Indian contingent was officially ordered April 17, 
1878, to proceed to Malta, and almost simultaneously with its de- 
parture from Bombay the Russian ukase for General Kaufman of 
Tashkend to organize General Stoletoff’s Cabul mission left 
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St. Petersburg. General Stoletoff started in the latter part of May 
on his six hundred miles journey. For lack of escort he was 
forced to wait on the frontier fora whole month, and arrived in 
Cabul July 22d. The text of the Berlin treaty was published on 
the day of its signature, the 13th of July. Yet Sir Henry states 
that Stoletoff, ‘‘ however, proceeded on his mission, being thus the 
proximate cause of our intervention ;’’ as if the mission could 
have been reached on its way through Afghan territory, or turned 


back before its arrival in Cabul ! 


“* It is not the triumph of one party over another, of one s=t of politicians over 
another, which is now wanted. It is simply the ultimate ascendency of truth over 
trickery, honesty over fraud, morality in politics over immorality, right over 
wrong, that every Englishman should desire.’ 


A brief article like the present may serve to unveil the essential 
character of such an argument as that of the ‘‘ Afghan Crisis.’’ 
Thoroughly to unravel its clever mesh of misstatements, evasions, 
and omissions, to display its adroit plausibility in explaining away 
the most important documents, and skilful confusion of unavoidable 
admissions, throwing a glamour of lucidity over the most entan- 
gled and sinuous representations, requires the fullest and most 
detailed examination. It is a task which may profitably employ 
the energies of the vigorous leaders of the Liberal party. 


? See Fortnightly Review for January. 
































TAXATION OF CITY BONDS. 


HE last message of the Governor of New York calls upon the 
municipalities throughout the State to reduce their expendi- 
ture. A commission appointed to ‘* devise a plan for the govern- 
ment of cities in the State of New York’’ advised lately, in their 
report, that cities be prohibited from borrowing money except for 
certain specified purposes, and advocated, whether wisely or not, 
general restrictions upon municipal debts by constitutional amend- 
ment. But even if these recommendations should be adopted, and 
a reduction of expenditure effected, there would still remain the tax 
upon city bonds, presenting a serious drawback to the process of 
funding them at a lower rate of interest, and thus lightening the 
burdens of the people. To diminish the tax-rate is to enlarge the 
comforts of all citizens, but chiefly of the poorer classes. The ques- 
tion, briefly stated, is: What would be the effect upon all classes, 
capitalists and laborers alike, in our largely indebted cities, of laws 
enabling such cities, either in the creation of new debts or in fund- 
ing old debts at a lower rate of interest, to issue bonds which 
should be exempted from taxation of every description ? 

The debts cf the several cities inthe State of New York, accord- 
ing to the above-mentioned report, amount to about 170,000,000 
dollars, upon which the interest is more than 11,000,000 dollars a 
year, or about 6$ per cent. Such a rate is, at present, 2 or 24 per 
cent higher than it ought to be. The bonds of cities like New 
York are as good security as government bonds, perhaps even 
better, because unaffected by the uncertainties to which the latter are 
sometimes subjected by Congressional action, and there can be no 
doubt that the reason city bonds generally bear a rate of interest so 
much higher than the government 4 per cents is that they are 
subject to a tax, from which the latter are exempted.’ 

The city of Boston recently attempted to obtain a 4 per cent loan 
of one million dollars by popular subscription. Now a 4 per cent 





' This exemption in behalf of federal bonds is fortified by the Constitution of the 
United States as interpreted by the U. S. Supreme Court. It is not practicable, even 
if desirable, to withdraw it. But why should the holder of federal bonds enjoy an 
exemption which is denied to the small holders of municipal bonds? 
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city loan would readily have been taken up in the city itself where 
the bonds were so well known to be, in every respect, equal in value 
to the government 4 per cents, but it failed completely as a popular 
loan, simply because the people found that by writing their names 
for the subscription they became liable to a tax. Subscription after 
subscription is marked as canceled upon the city books, having 
been made under the impression that the bonds were exempt from 
tax. The loan was finally taken up by banks which disposed of the 
bonds in such a manner that the tax can not reach them. It is said 
that the city treasury of Boston does nct allow assessors to look at 
the record of registered bonds, and it is openly acknowledged that 
if the assesscrs could get at these books and ascertain the bonds 
held in Boston which are honestly liable to taxation by Boston, the 
rate of interest would, on a new loan, go up at least one and one 
half per cent. As in the case just quoted, the moment there 
appears a possibility that the law will be executed, the city can not 
place the smailest loan at low rates, or at a rate less than 54 per 
cent. This means increased taxation for many thousands of peo- 
ple, and is only one instance of the effects of such a tax-law. 

Could a tax be levied on government bonds, the interest would 
naturally rise in proportion to the rate of the tax. In other words, 
if the lending of money to the government were taxed, the pay- 
ment of the tax would eventually fall upon the government itself. 
If we take, for example, the rate of taxation in a city to be 3 per 
cent, the government 4 per cents, compared with city bonds, are 
in effect a 7 per cent investment, and citizens holding 7 per cent 
bonds of their own city would receive only 4 per cent. It is a 
discriminating tax against citizens, and the cities therefore lose the 
investors who would give the highest prices for their bonds, and 
who would accept the lowest rates of interest. The high interest- 
bearing bonds are in consequence held by non-residents and for- 
eigners, and the cities are compelled in reality to pay the tax them- 
selves, and thus impose an additional burden upon taxpayers. 

In forming an opinion upon the probable effect of exempting 
city bonds from taxation, it must be borne in mind that, under our 
constitutional system of States, it is practically impossible for any 
city or State to bring all its bonds, or the holders of all its bonds, 
under taxation. The Supreme Court of the United States decided, 
during its last term, that no city in the Union can, when it borrows 
money which it promises to repay with a fixed annual or semi- 
annual interest, levy and collect a tax on the bonds, or the money 
loaned, by retaining or withholding the tax out of the interest when 
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it becomes due. Non-resident holders of city bonds can not, there- 
fore, be reached in that manner. The laws of the State of New 
York declare generally that, with certain defined exceptions, all 
personal estate ‘* sttuated within this State’’ shall be liable to taxa- 
tion. As to city bonds, then, the critical question may be whether 
they have a taxing si¢us within the State. Such bonds are now 
assimilated to negotiable paper, and are regulated by the laws which 
govern the latter. The prevailing rule of law in the United States 
is, that chattels, which have a tangible existence, are only taxable in 
the State in which they actually are, unless in transit for sale, and 
then are to be taxed, like unnegotiable debts, in the State where 
the owner may be. But bonds of cities, transferable by delivery, 
and indeed all negotiable. instruments, are to be taxed where they 
are found. The Supreme Court at Washington has decided that 
debts owed by cities are not in every sense the property of the 
cities, but are obligations of the cities. In the hands of the holder 
city bonds have value, and in the hands of the holder may be 
taxed ; but the bonds have no situs separate from that of the 
holder. And therefore it happens that all bonds issued by the city 
of New York, if owned and held out of the State, can escape New 
York taxation. 

Take the city of New York as an illustration. The city debt is 
$113,418,403.49, after deducting the sinking fund, which amounts 
to $32, 142,787.83 ; and the appropriation for the interest upon it for 
1879 is $8,790,153.84. All the bonds are subject to a personal tax, 
provided they are so held that the tax can be collected. The rate 
of tax in New York for 1878 is $2.55. The annual interest upon 
the funded debt is at the rate of 6 and 7 per cent, except upon 
$6,900,000, which have recently been negotiated in 5 per cent 
bonds. The citizen of New York does not want a registered bond, 
because such a bond is in itself evidence of the holder’s liability to 
the tax, although registered bonds are, of course, the most desirable 
investment, and if untaxed would be taken by him at extremely low 
rates of interest. He might invest in a 7 per cent bond, and, if 
willing to pay the tax of 2} per cent, receive only 44 per cent from 
his investment ; but if he takes a 6 per cent or 5 per cent coupon 
bond, and either can not or will not avoid the tax, he would receive 
but 34 or 2} per cent. Naturally, under these circumstances, almost 
all the city’s bonds, registered and unregistered, 5, 6, and 7 per 
cents, are held by persons not within the jurisdiction of the city. 
The city therefore fails utterly in this endeavor to levy upon its 
credit an annual tax amounting to ncarly one half of the annual 
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interest upon its obligations. If it could be supposed that the 
whole principal of the debt contributed its share by the payment of 
the tax, a large revenue, in some sort justifying the policy of taxing 
the bonds, might then be expected ; but the fact is, that out of this 
debt of over $113,000,000 about $45,000,000 of bonds held by sav- 
ings banks and life insurance companies are untaxed, and the 
remaining $68,000,000 are nearly all so distributed as not to fall 
within the taxing power of the city. It is making a large estimate 
to put the amount reached by the Tax Commissioners at one 
million dollars. From the whole debt of $113,000,000 all that can 
be collected by the 2} per cent tax is about $25,000. It is, there- 
fore, a correct assumption that the repeal of the tax would permit 
funding at 2 per cent less than the present rate, and, in that case, 
there would be a saving of more than $2,000,000 a year in interest 
on the bonded debt. The difference, therefore, between $2,000,000 
and $25,000 represents the amount of loss which the tax upon bonds 
brings upon the taxpayers of the city annually ; that difference is an 
amount which has to be made up out of the earnings of its people. 

The indebtedness of a city, like that of a government, would 
best be shared and subdivided as much as possible among its own 
citizens. No doubt investments in city bonds, by small holders, 
are just as likely to be made as small investments in government 
securities, and experience shows, by the enormous amounts which 
are daily being taken, the extent to which these last can be distri- 
buted among all classes of the people. Were the city bonds 
exempted from taxation, a new and conservative class of investors 
would at once present themselves, who, as owners of the bonds of 
the city in which they are taxpayers, would have additional reasons 
for regarding the general welfare of their city as a matter of personal 
interest. It is especially in large cities, where there is a restless ele- 
ment ready and anxious to profit by any unwise public expenditure, 
that it is most impolitic to discourage citizens from investing in 
the municipal securities. Indeed it can hardly be questioned that 
municipal extravagance and bad government need be less feared 
whenever cities open their subscription books with the view of 
enlisting their own citizens as investors ; and this they never can do 
so long as they levy a tax upon their bonds. 

It has been said, in regard to the exemption accorded to govern- 
ment bonds, that the holders can escape State and municipal taxa- 
tion ; although, as we have seen, the loss in taxes is discounted in 
the low rate of interest which the bonds pay. A similar objection 
would not hold against untaxed city bonds. The government 
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bonds are everywhere exempt, and they can be and are easily pur- 
chased in large amounts for temporary investment, which enables 
the holder to avoid his due share of taxation. Municipal bonds 
could, on the contrary, be exempted only in the cities where they 
are now taxed, and they are, besides, generally held for permanent 
investment, and have not the marketable character of government 
securities. : 

It seems superfluous to continue to emphasize so self-evident a 
proposition as that it is both unprofitable and impolitic to tax 
municipal bonds, since, even though the present tax-law in regard 
to these bonds is but imperfectly executed, its very existence does 
unquestionably some degree of injury to the credit of our municipal 
corporations. At the same time, it almost defies explanation that 
the damaging effects of the tax should nevertheless be ignored, and 
that the tax itself, which has not even the merit of producing a 
revenue, should still be tolerated. Some other taxes have been 
considered unjust and injurious, although they do bring larger reve- 
nues to the public treasuries, and mueh well-merited criticism has 
been expended upon taxing certain forms of personal property, such 
as mortgages and other evidences of indebtedness. Discussions of 
that sort involve the reconstruction of a whole system of taxation. 

This tax is harmful in all its tendencies, indefensible on any 
ground whatever, and the exemption demanded for city bonds 
presents a simple proposition, distinct and apart from the considera- 
tion of other taxes. This demand can not honestly be resisted on 
the pretence that it is made for the benefit of a class, or of individ- 
uals, or of a particular locality, or of corporations other than muni- 
cipal ; but, on the contrary, it would be granted in the interest of 
the whole population of every community upon which this tax is 
now inflicted. In a word, this species of tax admits of prompt 
legislative action, and as soon as this could be obtained the bonds 
of great cities would appreciate in value, and the funding of muni- 
cipal debts at lower rates would easily be accomplished in every city 
in the State. A lower rate of interest ona city’s debt is for the 
taxpayer equivalent to the lifting of a portion of his burdens. For 
the rich man this may be a trivial matter; but for the masses it is 
of very great importance. The policy which neglects their interests 
is unworthy of any intelligent self-governing community. Not only 
in the State of New York, but in every part of the Union, are cities 
now taxing their own credit, and these few brief suggestions are 
therefore committed to the pages of this Review as applying to a 
subject of general interest. 

















CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


Max MULLER's ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RELIGION.'—These are new 
lectures delivered by Professor Max Miiller last spring in the Chapter 
House of Westminster Abbey, upon a subject long dear to his heart, and 
already treated by him, as here, in connection with his study of language, 
and specially of the ancient Sanskrit literature. He does not discuss 
religion or religions as a theologian seeking to determine what is true or 
false in them, but as a man of science looking at a natural phenomenon, 
and asking how human beings, such as we are, came to have any religion ; 
what religion is ; and how it came to be what it is. 

Religion in his view is the perception of the infinite, and its origin and 
growth are the psychological and historical development of this perception 
in the minds of men. How, in the first place, is there or can there be such 
a perception? Dreams and imaginations of the Infinite there are beyond 
doubt, and they may be entitled to respect ; but can our senses apprehend 
what by supposition transcends all finite and sensible existence ? 

His answer is, they can not help apprehending it. By the very same 
act by which we perceive finite things we perceive the infinite. ‘* Man 
sees, he sees to a certain point; and there his eyesight breaks down ; 
there presses upon him, whether he likes it or not, the perception of the 
unlimited or the infinite. . . . We know not what it is, but we know 
that it is, and we know it because we actually feel it and are brought into 
contact with it. If it seems too bold to say that man actually sees the 
invisible, let us say that he suffers from the invisible, and this invisible is 
only a special name for the infinite.’ If perception seems too strong a 
word, a presentiment, a dim feeling of an omnipresent background not 
merely accompanies but makes part of sensuous experience from the outset 
and before the formation of definite concepts. 

In assuming a sense of the infinite we are not postulating a separate 
religious instinct which should furnish us with a special class of ideas 
over and above those which we derive from our senses. Such a view finds 


1 “* Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the Religions of 
India."" By F. Max Miller, M.A. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1879. pp. 
xvi. and 382. 
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no support in history, for it supposes primitive man dealing with modes 
and distinctions of thought which had not yet risen above his mental hori- 
zon. ‘The history of religion does not show us a more and more compre- 
hensive application of certain ready-made predicates summed up in the 
predicate ‘* Divine ’’ or ‘‘ God,”’ applied first to stocks and stones, ,then 
to heroes, then to invisible beings, and finally to one being ; on the con- 
trary, it is the record of man’s search for predicates, for adequate expres- 
sions of the feeling that presses upon him that there is something more in 
every fact than immediately appears. To attribute to our progenitors of 
the foreworld a theory of souls inhabiting bodies and constituting a spiri- 
tual or divine world alongside that of material things, involves a mental 
anachronism. No doubt the old poets who first formulated the rude and 
vague thinking of mankind were looking for something in all phenomena 
which they afterward called divine. But at first they had to be satisfied 
with predicating of the various objects of their invocations the highest they 
could predicate. After having done that, nay, while doing it, some of the 
predicates which were applicable to all or most of the objects of their 
praise would assume an independent character, and thus supply the first 
names and conceptions of what we call divine. If. the mountains, the 
rivers, the sky, and the sun were all called living and doing, immortal, or 
bright, then each of these predicates would, after a time, become the 
name of a class of beings, expressing not only their vital vigor, their free- 
dom from decay, or their brilliancy, but every thing else that was connoted 
by these words. It is the growth of this connotation, at first dimly felt, 
and by degrees realized, that makes the subject of inquiry. The difficulty 
of it is to do justice to the old language and its real vagueness by our 
translation into sharply defined modern terms. 

What a primitive man calls rea/ is what can be perceived with the five 
senses, especially with the touch, scent, or taste, for sight and hearing admit 
of doubt and have frequently to be verified by the others. Touch seems 
to offer the most irrefragable evidence of reality. It is the lowest, the 
least specialized and developed sense, and, from an evolutionary point of 
view, it has been classed as the oldest sense. This is confirmed by lan- 
guage ; manifest is that which can be touched or struck with the hands. 
Now some objects, such as stones, bones, shells, etc., can be grasped or 
touched all round. ‘There is nothing in them unknown or unknowable. 
Others, such as trees, mountains, rivers, the earth, are semi-tangible ; the 
senses lay hold of them on one side, but on the other they escape ; we feel 
that there is something more in them, and this something more, unknown 
yet undeniably real, not reasoned out or in any way comprehended but 
only vaguely felt, is the constant source of wonderment. Other things 
again are altogether intangible, they can be seen or heard, but not 
touched. ‘These were still more the objects of wonder and reverence. 
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Those philosophers who hold Fetishism to be the beginning of all 
religion suppose that things belonging to the first of these classes, the com- 
pletely tangible, were the earliest objects of religious worship. But this, 
Professor Max Miiller contends, is confusing two mental phenomena 
which are entirely distinct and even opposed to each other ; the present- 
iment of something more, ever present in what is perceived—and the 
pathological phenomenon that this transcendant character, when the inti- 
mation of it has once distinctly arisen in the mind, may, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be attached to casual and tangible objects. Fetishism, or the 
association of reverential feeling with charms, amulets, relics, etc., is no doubt 
a constant attendant upon the religious sentiment ; but as an accidental 
perversion, a parasitical growth, which does not explain religion but needs 
religion for its explanation. Fetishes have existed everywhere and in all 
ages, from the Palladium at Troy to the wonder-working images of Roman 
Catholic countries, and they may perhaps be discovered even in our own 
churches and houses ; the soldier’s respect or enthusiasm for his flag is a 
sort of fetishism. But to consider religion as the mere development of 
stock-and-stone worship is like deducing patriotism or soldierly honor 
from regard felt for a particular piece of bunting.’ It is taking an inci- 
dental effect for the cause. 

This view is confirmed by the testimony of history and of language. 
The old hymns of the Veda, the most ancient relics of human poetry in the 
Aryan world, are addressed, not to stocks and stones, but to rivers, to 
mountains, to clouds, to the earth, to the sky, to the dawn, to the sun 
—that is to say, not to tangible objects, or so-called fetishes, but semi- 
_ tangible or intangible objects. The earliest roots of speech are not names 
of things, but of actions, or rather of pervading energies or splendors 
which are not distinctly assigned to separate beings, but indiscriminately 
predicated of every thing in which the impression makes itself felt. The 
river is not a thing that runs, but the runner, the noisy, the mother, the 
defender—not the plow, but the plower. The plow itself is conceived 
as agent, not as instrument; it is the divider, the tearer, the wolf, the 
boar, and often shares the same names with these animals. And the 
growth of language was not in the direction of animating or personifying 
inanimate things, but of dispersonifying, distinguishing the tool from the 
hand, the hand from the man, the river from the defender, the moon 
from the measurer. Likeness was expressed by negation. Instead of 
saying, ‘‘ firm as a rock,’’ they said ‘‘ firm, not a rock :’’ the river comes 
*‘ roaring, not a bull ;’’ #.¢., like a bull. The effort was to discriminate 
these vague universal attributes and to assign them to definite subjects. 

So in religion the earliest hymns are addressed to intangible or semi- 
tangible objects whose transcendent qualities are celebrated indiscrim- 
inately. All were devatds, ‘‘ bright ones,’’ deities we should say, but the 
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idea of deity as such had not yet been formed. Devata is a technical term, 
and means no more than the object addressed by the poet. A victim that 
has to be offered, a sacrificial vessel, a chariot, a battle-axe, all are devatas. 
If we could place ourselves face to face with the poets of the Veda, even 
with those who called the rivers mothers, and the sky father, and who 
implored them to listen and to free them from guilt, what would they say 
if we asked them whether the rivers, the mountains, and the sky were their 
gods? ‘‘I believe they would not even understand what we meant. It 
is as if we should ask children whether they consider men, horses, flies, and 
fishes as animals, or oaks and violets as vegetables. They would certainly 
answer, No; because they have not yet arrived at the higher concept 
which, at a later time, enables them to comprehend by one grasp objects 
so different in appearance. The concept gods was no doubt silently grow- 
ing up, while men were assuming a more and more definite attitude 
toward these semi-tangible and intangible objects.’’ The search after the 
intangible, the secret of the more striking natural phenomena, had begun 
as soon as one or two more of our perceptive tentacles were disappointed 
in their search after a corresponding object. In proportion as the source 
of activity escaped the senses, it was referred to an ever-present back- 
ground or complement of all-pervading energy. ‘‘ A world was thus built 
up, consisting of objects perceptible by two senses, or by one sense only, 
till at last we approach a world of objects perceptible by none of our 
senses, and yet acknowledged as real, nay, as conferring benefits on man- 
kind in the same manner as trees, rivers, and mountains.”’ 

Fire, with its terrible insatiable activity, its mysterious appearance and 
disappearance, thunder, the storm-winds, the all-embracing sky ; and by the 
side of these, Aditi, the boundless, the infinite, and ita, order, right— 
originally perhaps names of the dawn and of the path of the sun and the 
heavenly bodies, suggesting the ideas of infinitude and of law, but at first 
only intuitive, impulsive, not definite concepts. 

Accordingly the earliest form of religion among the Vedic Indians was 
neither monotheism nor polytheism, but only henotheism (év0s one, as 
opposed to “ovos one only), that is, a belief and worship of those single 
objects, whether semi-tangible or intangible, in which man first suspected 
the presence of the invisible and the infinite. They were not conceived as 
limited by the power of others, as superior or inferior in rank, but each is 
felt at the time as a real divinity, as supreme and absolute. “It is, if I 
may say so, anarchy, as preceding monarchy, a communal as distinct from 
an imperial form of religion.'’ Polytheism, a hierarchy of gods subordi- 
nated to one supreme God, and monotheism, or the absorption of all in 
one all-embracing deity, appear in the Vedic worship as tendencies never 
very distinctly realized. But the Indian mind soon went further, and was 
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in virtue of the very principle that had given them supremacy. 










































the No!’’ 


exists, as a neuter, as a last attempt to grasp the infinite. 


is apt to introduce itself into these discussions. 


driven to a denial of all the devas or gods, and to a search for something 
higher. The highest invisible gods, Indra, the giver of rain, Rudra, the 
thunderer, were those whose existence was first called in question, and this 


the reason that there was nothing in nature to which he clung, nothing 
visible that could arrest his-growth in the mind of the worshiper, developed 
more than other gods into a personal, dramatic, and mythological being, 
and seemed even to the ancient poets to have ousted Dyaus, the Indian 
Zeus, from his supremacy. But the same process of criticism and detach- 
ment was fatal to him also ; the ancient Aryans felt from the beginning the 
presence of a Beyond, an Infinite, a Divine, and they tried to grasp and 
comprehend it by giving to it name after name. ‘‘ They thought they had 
found it in the mountains and rivers, in the dawn, in the sun, in the sky, 
in the heaven, and the Heaven Father. But after every name there came 


Such a denial, however, of what was once believed, but could be 
honestly believed no longer, so far from being the destruction, is in reality 
the vital principle of all religion. . . . They forsook the bright 
Devas, not because they believed or desired less, but because they believed 
and desired more than the bright Devas. The poets had rested for a time 
in the One God, still masculine, active, mythological ; a divine Zgo, not 
yet a divine Se/f. Suddenly, however, we light on passages of a different 
character. ll that is dramatic and mythological, every form and every 
name, is surrendered, and there remains only ‘‘ the One,’’ or that which 


In the Upanishads, or ‘* Sessions,’’ in which the religious philosophy 
of the Vedic age is gathered up, the ‘‘ One’”’ is interpreted as the ‘‘ Self.’’ 
Their keynote is ‘‘ Know thyself’’—but with a deeper meaning than that 
of the Delphic oracle. In the Upanishads it means, know thy true self, 
that which underlies thine Ego, and find it and know it in the highest, the 
eternal Self, where alone the individual Self can find deliverance and rest. 

Such, in meagre outline, and we fear obscured by the effort to com- 
press further what is already compact, is the argument of these lectures. 
Readers of other works of Professor Max Miiller need not be told that in 
his statement it is enforced with great literary skill, and with a wealth of 
illustration that comes of thorough acquaintance with the subject. 
importance of it is obvious. His views concerning Fetishism, and the 
perception of the infinite, go to the bottom of the matter. They will meet 
with plenty of opposition, and they may need further exposition before full 
justice can be done them. Meanwhile they may serve as a useful corrective 
to the rough-and-ready philosophizing which under the cover of Science 
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In the American edition we notice a few misprints, one in Words- 
worth’s line, 

** Moving about in words not realized,’ 
which mignt suggest a still greater fitness for a philologist’s purpose than 
really exists. And the index needs correction in the page numbers. 


Hyciene.'—Appleton & Co. have begun the publication of a series of 
‘‘ Health Primers ’’ of which the first four are already for sale. They 
deserve high commendation, as concise and generally accurate and trust- 
worthy summaries of the fundamental facts connected with personal and 
public hygiene, and of certain rules of daily life which are the direct out- 
come of these facts. 

The first, ‘‘ Exercise and Training,’’ deserves to be widely read. 
There are few subjects about which more erroneous ideas are prevalent. 
This is shown not only by the fatal errors committed in college training, 
the deleterious effects of which are often felt for a lifetime, but by the 
insane habits of life of a large proportion of our population, who either 
take no exercise, or try to condense the exercise of the twenty-four hours 
into an isolated five minutes of intense muscular effort by struggling with 
one of those inventions of the devil called ‘‘ Health-lifts.’’ Exercise 
should be taken by the hour, and not by the job. It should be taken in 
the open air. What is wanted for health is oxygen. Violent muscular 
exertion in a close room is of no value. A man may develop his muscles 
and ruin his health. This is the truth, but it is the reverse of the popular 
idea on the subject, and it is a high compliment to the value of this little 
manual to say that it espouses this view of the case. Overwork, fatigue, 
and rest are also ably treated, and appropriate emphasis is laid on the 
necessity of rest intervening between exercise and food, both before and 
after eating. The symptoms of fatigue are also noticed, and this matter is 
worthy of serious attention. It is unfortunately true that the majority 
of people do not know when they are tired. How many non-medical 
men, for example, are aware that a feeling of weariness may be the direct 
result of a need of out-door exercise, whereas restlessness may be a 
symptom of fatigue? Or how many women know that a woman can, by 
what is called a nervous effort, keep at work long after she is exhausted ? 
She will inevitably pay for it by a subsequent collapse, which may last 
for hours or months, according to the original effort, but this is attributed 
generally to an accidental indisposition, while its real cause is not recog- 
nized. 

The second of the series, on ‘‘ Alcohol : Its Use and Abuse,”’ is equally 
worthy of attention. Written from a perfectly impartial standpoint as 


1 « Health Primers.” New York: Appleton & Co. 1879 
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regards the question of teetotalism, and without going on to the debatable 
ground of unsolved physiological questions, it gives a very just and concise 
resumé of the established facts and of the conclusions which may be legiti- 
metely drawn from them. One important idea that is treated at con- 
siderable length is the ‘* serious injury that may be done by drinking 
which hardly ever approaches intoxication.’’ This point is all the more 
important as it covers the drinking habits of a large majority of the com- 
munity. ‘‘It is a melancholy fact that a very large number of those 
who are permanently injured by drinking are of those who rarely or 
never drink beyond the stage of slight excitement, or even halt before 
that point. For one man who is injured by being drunk often, there are 
twenty or more who are seriously injured by drinking and never approach- 
ing the verge of intoxication.’’ For a fuller exposition of this matter, 
and for a very common-sense statement of the practical value of alcohol 
as an aid to digestion, its legitimate use, its abuse, and the ways and 
times at which it can be best taken, we refer the reader to the work itself. 

The third primer, ‘‘ The House and Its Surroundings ’’ contains a 
number of excellent suggestions in regard to the arrangement of drains and 
sinks, ventilation, and the ever-popular subject of wall-papers, as well as 
some uncommonly good sense and sound advice on the subject of disin- 
fectants. 

The fourth, ‘‘ Premature Death,’’ is a concise statement of the percent- 
age of mortality from various sources, and the means of combating the 
causes of disease. We recommend it strongly to our legislative bodies, as 
it contains an excellent summary of some of the best modern English san- 
itary science and sanitary legislation as applied to communities. 





RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS. 


THE little volume upon Hume,’ written by Professor Huxley for the 
series of ‘‘ English Men of Letters,’’ edited by Mr. John Morley, is one 
of the most striking among recent important books. Hume is a remarkable 
study, and in some respects he could not have a better interpreter than Pro- 
fessor Huxley. He looks at his subject in a very independent light, how- 
ever, and says little of Hume’s life and purely literary work. Hume takes 
a very high rank among English and European thinkers of the eighteenth 





By Professor Huxley. Macmillan & Co. 
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century, but in this regard also his present biographer has not been what 
many persons would consider exhaustive in his estimate. Upon such a 
mind as Mr. Huxley’s we can well understand that the philosophic side of 
Hume’s character is the one which exercises the greatest charm ; and there 
probably has never been put within so brief a compass so excellent a digest 
of the philosophic teaching of this great man. The modern professor re- 
vels in his work, and of course takes the opportunity of saying a good deal 
upon his own account ; still he endeavors to do complete justice to his sub- 
ject. But the world has not stood still since Hume’s time, and if Profes- 
sor Huxley has dealt with the scientific aspects of progress excellently, it 
will be felt that he might have said more upon the philosophical. The 
man of science dissects, the philosopher builds up; the Professor's mind 
is of the former class ; and the two are rarely combined in an extraordinary 
degree. From the psychological aspect this little volume is admirable. 
Many readers, who have hitherto known nothing of psychology, and who 
make acquaintance with its principles for the first time in this biography, 
must feel charmed by the study. No better volume has yet appeared in 
the series to which it belongs. 


RELIGION IN ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.'—The literary 
and political history of the eighteenth century has already met with worthy 
exponents in Mr. Leslie Stephen and Mr. Lecky. Dr. Stoughfon’s work 
upon religion is well deserving of study in connection with the histories of 
the writers just named. These volumes are a continuation of a work upon 
the earlier period in relation to religion. They have a claim upon us, how- 
ever, beyond that of a mere record of ecclesiastical events and procedure : 
the author discusses the action of government, traces the influence of repre- 
sentative men, and the habits of society generally. It will thus be seen that 
Dr. Stoughton embraces a wide scope in his investigations, and the student 
of his work will find many side lights thrown upon the general history of 
the period of which he treats, He does not, however, lose sight of his prin- 
cipal object. ‘‘ The religion of the eighteenth century,’’ remarks the author, 
‘* had its roots in the seventeenth. The Purjtans of the Commonwealth, 
and the Caroline divines were fathers to the Dissenters and Churchmen of 
Hanoverian times. But under George II. there came an outburst of relig- 
ious zeal in this country which bore an original impress, and possessed a 
character not transmitted from a former age.’’ Into the origin of this out- 
burst, its extraordinary manifestations, and its singular development in 
conspicuous individual instances—as in the case of Wesley, Whitefield, etc. 
—Dr. Stoughton dives deeply, and he brings to bear upon his subject great 


' “ Religion in England under Queen Anne and the Georges.” 1702-1800, By 
John Stoughton, D.D., author of ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History of England,” etc. Hod- 
der & Stoughton. 
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fullness of illustration and information. The rise and progress of Method- 
ism is one of the most remarkable facts in the history of religion ; and to 
this considerable space is devoted. Nor are other great bodies of religion- 
ists forgotten ; while there is a chapter chiefly concerned with the Episco- 
pal Church in America. Dr. Stoughton’s work should enjoy a wide popu- 
larity ; it is most interesting, and marked by considerable breadth of treat- 
ment.—Another history, treating of the same period, is published under 
the title of ‘‘ The English Church in the Eighteenth Century,’’’ but differs 
widely from the preceding. Messrs, Abbey and Overton deal very fully 
with the English Church, but not so fully with other religious aspects of 
the century as Dr. Stoughton. On the other hand, they treat more elabor- 
ately of the philosophers and essayists of the period. Mr. Abbey and Mr. 
Overton are scholarly men, and write with very considerable literary ability. 
The former furnishes an apology for their joint work when he remarks of 
the intellectual and reiigious life of England in the eighteenth century that 
the tendency has been to ‘* pass over the whole period as if it were a prosaic 
and uninteresting one. The events which then transpired were not of a kind 
to excite the imagination so much as those of the previous century. It was 
not a pictorial age, neither was it one of ardent feeling or energetic move- 
ment.’’ Such periods, nevertheless, are frequently those in which thought 
is most deeply stirred ; and if the eighteenth century exhibited little gran- 
deur in this respect, it had great activity. The period derives importance 
from the deistical and other theological controversies which distinguished 
the earlier half of the century, and the Wesleyan and Evangelical revival in 
the latter. Taking these two works together—Dr. Stoughton’s and that by 
Messrs. Abbey and Overton—the student will gain a complete knowledge 
of the various religious and intellectual conflicts of the last century. In 
both there is scrupulous care in the collection and use of material, and a 
strenuous effort is also made to attain a strict impartiality. 


Essays oN ArtT.2—Mr. Comyns Carr has proved his claim to speak 
upon art by a series of criticisms extending over many years. He is indeed 
one of the most intelligent of our rising critics upon art matters. On look- 
ing through his volume some might perhaps complain that the papers 
have too ephemeral a character ; but it would. be difficult to draw the line 
as to when criticisms are worthy of being reprinted and when they are not. 
For my part, I have thoroughly enjoyed this collection of essays. Mr. 
Carr has not only his own ideas upon art, but he has the power of express- 
ing them with considerable literary grace. His analysis of William Blake, 


1 “The English Church in the Eighteenth Century.” By Charles J. Abbey and 
John H. Overton. Longmans & Co. 
* “ Essays on Art.” By J. Comyns Carr. Smith, Elder & Co. 
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the strange, half-mad poet and painter, is very keen and penetrating. Mr. 
Carr also writes well upon the distinguished French artists Corot and Mil- 
let, and our own Frederick Walker. We get too a very intelligent treat- 
ment of ‘‘ The Artistic Spirit in Modern English Poetry’’—a paper distin- 
guished for its original views. 


RECENT GERMAN BOOKS. 


LIEUTENANT JOsEF LEHNERT, of the Austrian navy, in going 
‘* Around the Earth,’’ ' foolishly takes more than two years for the jour- 
ney, instead of the proverbial ‘‘ eighty days,’’ and actually draws many 
interesting outline sketches of his own, studying the people briefly for him- 
self, instead of keeping his eyes fixed upon his guide-book and his dinner- 
table. Whoever reads these agreeably written pages, and studies carefully 
the two maps and one hundred and sixty-six original illustrations will en- 
joy many of the pleasures of the voyage in the corvette Grand Duke Fried- 
rich, without the inconveniences of the journey. Not the least interesting 
part of the book for Americans relates the Austrian officer’s experience in 
San Francisco and upon an excursion to the Sierra Nevada. Ladies will 
find their chief interest in the descriptions of varying costumes, from that 
of the tribes who would consider Cleopatra’s necklace full dress, to that of 
the most carefully enveloped. We trust that none of them will adopt the 
modes favored by some of the Dutch ladies in Java as a dress for receiving 
calls, or as a street dress for young girls. The author describes a tiger 
and bull combat in Java and a Spanish bull fight ; his opinion of the 
matadors and of the people who applauded them is very uncomplimen- 
tary. We should like to see a description of a fox-hunt in a similar tone. 
The full accounts of India, China, Japan, and the East Indian islands are 
made the more valuable by seventy pages of supplementary trade statistics. 


THE many friends of Sunday in America will be glad to see Professor 
Hergenrither’s views upon this point in his ‘‘ The Hallowing of the 
Sabbath,’’* wherein he discusses its religious, social, and hygienic im- 
portance. We think Sunday would be better cbserved on the continent if 
the Catholic Church would cut off a few of its other holy-days. Hergen- 
réther quotes, apparently from a very old law, an American Sunday ordi- 


1 Lehnert, ‘‘ Um die Erde. Reiseskizzen.” 2 vols. Vienna: A. Hilder. 1878. 
(xvi. viii. 1128 pp. O.) 21.60 Marks, or $5.40; bound, 25 Marks, or $6.25. 

? Hergenrother, ‘‘ Die Sonntagsheiligung.” Whrzburg: Leo Woerl. 1878. (83 
pp.O) 1 Mark, or $0.25. 
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nance, including a penalty of ten shillings for absence from church for 
three months without excuse. The author hardly uses this quotation fair- 
ly, since it is only by a scarcely noticeable past tense that any one could 
be led to suppose the law to be not now in force. 


THE proposed canonization of ‘‘ Christopher Columbus,’’! leads 
Ludwig Denthoven, formerly a pastor in the United States of America, 
to draw up a brief biographical sketch of him based on the newest 
sources. He quotes Prescott’s view of Columbus, and declares it the pur- 
pose of his essay to justify that view. The account closes with the relation 
of the discovery of Columbus's coffin on July 5, 1877, and with an appeal 
to historical scholars to redouble their studies and researches in regard to 
the great sailor’s life. 


Tue honorable and learned gentlemen who rule now in a large part of 
the hemisphere found by Columbus, trouble themselves but little about 
questions of law and budget, or indeed about any theoretical points of leg- 
islation. Were the case otherwise, we should recommend to them the 
perusal of Rudolf Gneist’s ‘‘ Law and Budget.’’* Far be it from us to 
suggest that Dr. Gneist has here presented any thing new, but he has 
given a useful compendium of his subject as seen from the Belgian, Eng- 
lish, French, and German standpoint, while the chief weight is thrown 
upon the proceedings in the Prussian ministerial crisis of March, 1878. 
Among the appendices is one which displays Gneist’s opinion of Prussian 
reporters. Unfortunately the nature of the case prevented his quoting 
the men who, a few days after the appearance of the book before us, held 
him up before the public as an opponent in the legislative hall of the very 
principles contained in this book. 


Ir there be an antipode for vague speculation about causality, it may 
be found in the coarse reality of present social relations particularly as re- 
gards the lower classes. As is well known, Europe considers America as 
a laboratory, a room for social experiments, and holds her experience up 
according to will, as an example or as a warning. Arthur von Studnitz at 
the motion of the ‘‘ Central Union for the Welfare of the Working 
Classes,’’ and at the expense of the Prussian Minister of Trade, undertook 
a journey to America to procure definite information about the workmen 
there. The results of his journey are chronicled in ‘‘ The Circumstances 
of Workingmen in North America.’’* We can, as usual, in our brief 


* Denthoven, “Christoph Colomb.” Wiirzburg: Leo Woerl. 1878. (119 pp. 
O.) 1.50 Marks, or $0.38. 

* Gneist, ‘‘Gesetz und Budget.” Berlin: J. Springer. 1879. (viii. 231 pp. O.) 
Bound, 4.60 Marks, or $1.15. 

* Von Studnitz, ‘‘ Nordamerikanische Arbeiterverhiltnisse.” Leipzig : Duncker 
und Humblot. 1879. (xxvi. 426, and 119 pp. O.) 14 Marks, or $3.50. 
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space, but hint at the value of this book ; it should be translated, provided 
with an occasional note for further information, and put into every popu- 
lar library in America. No question as to homes, food, clothing, fuel, 
light, wages, general expenses, the work of women and children, appren- 
tices, societies, and strikes seems to have escaped the active observer, and 
he secured by official circulars replies from public officers, from capital- 
ists, and from laborers. Philadelphia seems especially to have pleased 
him in its advantages for workingmen. 


FRIEDRICH KENNER has not yet learned how to write a good novel, 
and perhaps it would be too much to ask of him at only the second at- 
tempt, but he has made an interesting book with less of the senseless, 
would-be, philosophizing than his novel ‘‘ Friend’’ contained. One of the 
chief charms of his new effort is found in the scene chosen, namely, the 
far-famed Schulpforte, and his book is well entitled ‘* Pforte Boys.’ No 
tourist who has sped through Thuringia by rail and glanced alternately at 
the guide-book and at the old Cistercian monastery behind the tall pop- 
lars, and no German who remembers the school in connection with many 
honored names of his country’s history, will be indifferent to any tolerable 
book which tells what the boys do in the old monastic halls. Kenner’s 
story is well printed, and the cover is so peculiarly tasteful that one is 
vexed not to find it repeated on the title-page so that it may be preserved. 


Tuis new work* by Dr. Emil Kuhn, author of the ‘* Verfassung des 
Rémischen Reichs,”’ is of the first importance and value in the history of 
Greek and Roman institutions. 

That the ‘‘ city’’ was the political unit of the ancients, is a familiar 
and fundamental fact ; neither does it need to be repeated that the decay of 
free institutions in both Greece and Rome was mainly due to the persist- 
ence of the city type—through lack of centralization in Greece, and 
through centralization without a representative principle in Rome. What 
is generally missed is a clear and accurate notion of what the ancients meant 
by city. Perhaps the ‘‘ Ancient City’’ of M. Fustel de Coulanges has done 
something to correct the prevailing erroneous conception on this point, 
for his is almost the only book in English which gives a definition of the 
term at once precise and graphic. 

The ‘‘ city ’’ of the ancients differed essentially from the oriental type 
of city on the one hand, and the modern type on the other. The oriental 
city is a mere aggregation of houses for the purposes of residence and 


’ Kenner, “ Pfértner Jugend.” Leipzig: J. A. Barth. 1879. (viii., 304 pp. D.) 
4 Marks, or Sr. 

? Kuhn, ‘‘ Ueber die Entstehung der Stidte der Alten. Komenverfatsung und Syno- 
ikismos.’’ Leipzig: Druck und Verlag von B. G. Teubner. 1878. (454 pp. O.) 
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trade ; it has no political character. The modern European and American 
city is a political organization, like that of the Greeks and Italians, but 
differs from this in being set apart from the territory about it by a differ- 
ent and independent corporate existence. Now the cities of Greece and 
Italy covered—with unimportant exceptions—the entire territory of Greece 
and Italy ; the cities were wholly conterminous, and included as well all 
the inhabitants as all the country. There was a distinction between urds 
and rus, ‘‘ town’’ and “‘ country,’’ but it was social rather than political, 
and both rus and urbs were comprised within the c/vitas (res publica) or 
moAts. The peasant, therefore, who tilled his few acres upon the slopes 
of Pentelicon, or the old-fashioned country gentleman who clung to the 
_ household of his fathers in Decelea or Eleusis, was as truly a citizen of 
Athens as the Eupatrid who lived within the walls, or the ragamuffin who 
received three obols a day for attending the meetings of the assembly 
upon the Pnyx. As Dr. Kuhn expresses it (p. 7), town and country 
were united in a single organism. 

So far there is nothing new, although the facts here presented are sel- 
dom fully grasped. Neither is there any thing absolutely new in the less 
familiar fact, of which this volume is in great part a development, that the 
city, as here defined, was not the primitive political system of either the 
Greeks or the Italians. These nations began, as did the Germans, with 
the ‘‘ district,’’ Gauw: in the practice of Synotkismos, or concentration of 
the scattered residences into a central fortified city, consists the diver- 
gence of the Greco-Italian political system from that of the Teutonic 
nations. This is therefore the starting-point in the special political 
development of the Greeks and Romans. 

The complete analysis and description of this process is the merit of 
Dr. Kuhn’s new book. It consists of two parts : Die Griechische Komen- 
verfassung and Die Entstehung der Stédte. In the first the author tra- 
verses the different provinces, both of northern Greece and the Pelopon- 
nesus, and shows the nature of this village organization, and the univer- 
sality of its existence in early times in Greece. ‘‘ The original mode of 
life,’’ he says (p. 197), ‘‘ as well of the Greeks as of the other nations of 
antiquity, was that they dwelt in scattered towns [Ortschaft]. At bottom 
' the towns of any people stood on the same level with one another. And 
even in case one of them had a precedence over the others, this does not 
hinder each from being organized by itself as an independent community.” 
This was the primitive order of things. The first step to Synorkismos (p. 
158) appears to have been the establishment of a common worship ; then 
came political union, in which the several towns, with all their territory, 
were converted into asingle city. To this the name 70Ais was now 
properly confined, although before this time it was used loosely for towns 
of every grade ; the several towns, having become integral parts of the 
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city, were now known as villages, “aun or O7uo3, in Latin, vicus. 
These villages were not without a share of self-government, but it was 
merely in local concerns, while all essential rights of sovereignty, includ- 
ing the possession of a prytancion, or public hearth, a public council, and 
the right of administering justice, were surrendered to the capital city. 

With regard to the Synoikismos, or formation of cities, the most strik- 
ing point brought out by Dr. Kuhn is the relatively late date of its occur- 
rence ; ‘‘ it belonged,’’ he says (p. 8), ‘‘ to the strictly historical period, 
not only of classical antiquity in general, but also of every individual peo- 
ple in which we find its existence.’’ Even in Athens, where it is ascribed 
to Theseus, it is an historical event in the true meaning of the word, even 
if associated with a mythical name ; but numerous cases are given of its 
being carried out in the full light of history ; ¢.g., in Elis, where it took 
place after the Persian invasion. Two elaborate chapters, upon the con- 
dition of Attica before the Synoikismos, and upon the Synoikismos in 
this province, deserve the consideration of all students of Grecian con- 
stitutional history. 

One of the most interesting points is the relation of these cities to 
early nationalities. ‘‘ The cities of late antiquity,’’ he says (p. 154), 
‘‘ correspond for the most part to the peoples of the earlier time.’” An 
illustration is given of the same process in the cities of Gaul: that *‘ the 
Gallic people of the Allobroges were absorbed in the Roman colony Vi- 
enna, the German people of the Ubii in the Colonia Agrippinensis.’’ And 
from the circumstance that the new capital embraced the entirety of the 
tribe, he explains the fact that in most Gallic nations it lost its original 
name and assumed that of the whole people (p. 445), ¢.g., Paris, Treves, 
and Rheims, the cities of the Parisii, Treviri and Remi. 
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